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MEET PRUDENCE KITTEN 


FOUND IN A SCHOOL PLAYGROUND 


CN talks to a Children’s Television favourite 

Puppetry has been popular with people of all ages and many races for hundreds of years and 
probably never more so than at the present time. One of today's most popular puppets is 
Prudence Kitten, crfavourite on Children's Television, and so the CN sent a Special Corres¬ 
pondent to interview her-at her home in the country. This is his report of their meeting. 



Prudence was waiting at the 
" L window of her cottage. She 
waved a paw in welcome and 
hurried to the front door. 

“Come in,” she purred. 

I looked doubtful. Prudence 
was only eleven inches high but 
she almost filled the /doorway. 
There was no more than an inch 
clearance above her head. 

“ Oh, yes, of course,” she 
mewed. “Puffer has the same 
trouble, too. He can't get 
through the door, either. That’s 
why I don’t have him down here.” 

SO HOUSE-PROUD 

Her miaowing contained a sigh 
of relief that Puffer the dog was 
safely out of the way in the 
London house. -He is apt to be 
very clumsy and careless, and 
Prudence is so house-proud and 
particular. ' She cannot bear un¬ 
tidiness and is always fussing 
around, dusting and polishing, 
and straightening cushions the 
moment anyone gets up from a 
chair. 

The one member of the family 
who can upset the quiet, staid 
routine of the cottage and make 
as much disturbance as he likes 
without, bringing even a “tut-tut” 
to Prudence’s lips is her nephew 
Inky. 

Inky is the baby kitten of her 
sister, Primrose, who is married to 
Nelson Kittycat, the sailor, who 
is at present away in the Far East. 

Although she is much too kind- 
hearted to say so. Prudence 
privately thinks that Nelson can 
never be too far away in the East. 
He is much too boisterous for her 
liking. He fills her house with 
smoke from his strong shag 
tobacco and does not bother to 
hide the fact that he regards his 
sister-in-law as a fussy, staid, old 
maid who needs to be shaken out 
of herself by heartiness and prac¬ 
tical jokes. 

PROUD OF HER FEET 

“And I’m not an old maid at 
all,” miaowed Prudence, deciding . 
that as I could not get into her 
house, she had better come out 
to see me. 

She tripped along daintily, hold¬ 
ing up her skirts—very decor¬ 
ously, of course, but enough to 
make sure that I wouldn’t miss- 
seeing her feet. Prudence is very 
proud of those dancing feet. She 
believes she was the first glove 
puppet in the country to have 
feet. 

As if to remove all 1 idea of 
.“ old-maidishness ” she finished 
her little dance with a rather 


saucy high kick, then very quickly 
smoothed her skirts and looked 
up inquiringly. 

I began to speak but she 
stopped me. “Mmmm!” she 
mewed. “Tch—tch—tchl” 

She bustled across, raised a 
paw, and busily began to brush 
some cigarette ash off my lapel. 
My fingers strayed to my tie, but 
that must have been neat enough, 
for with a last flick of the paw 
and a final “tch—tch!” she 
seemed satisfied. 

“There, that's much better-,” she 
purred. 

WEAKNESS FOR HATS 

As we could not go in, 
Prudence led me round the house, 
showing me the rooms through 
the windows. A harp stood in the 
comer of her sitting-room and on 
the wall there was a photograph 
of herself playing croquet. In the 
bedroom her brass bedstead 
gleamed brightly, and her best 
bonnet was laid out on the eider¬ 
down in readiness for her visit to 
Mrs. Mole’s, the village stores. 
Prudence has a weakness for 
pretty hats. 

If her bed is old-fashioned. 
Prudence's kitchen is certainly 
not. It is equipped with the most 
modern built-in kitchen units and 
sink. Prudence is very proud of 
her kitchen, and spends a lot of ■ 
time there. She likes cooking and 
is a good, careful cook. 

When I asked Prudence about 
her ancestry she became rather 
reticent. In one way, it seems, 
she goes back to a teddy bear, but 
she does not like to talk about 


this any more than a human 
boasts about the theory that he 
is descended from apes. 

Several years ago Annette Mills 
used to entertain her young 
brother—John Mills, the actor— 
with a teddy-bear glove puppet. 
Subsequently she used the same 
puppet, somewhat tattered and 
threadbare, to amuse her daughter 
—now Mrs. Molly Blake—when 
she was a child. 

Years later, after Muffin had 
become an established favourite 
on children's television, Annette 
-Mills remembered the old teddy 
bear, and thought she would like 
to have a glove puppet in addition 
to a string one. She decided that 
she wanted a quiet character that 
would be an antidote to the 
alarming spread of horror comics, 
and also a character that would 
encourage children to do things 
for themselves. 

MODEL FOR CHILDREN 

Annette Mills had always loved 
the Beatrix Potter stories and 
very probably she was influenced 
by the family of Tom Kitten and 
Mrs. Tabitha Twitchett as she did 
a design for Prudence—a glove 
puppet for the whole hand with 
the fourth and fifth fingers operat¬ 
ing the legs. 

As sobn as Prudence appeared 
in 1950. children began copying 
her activities. If she painted a 
picture, they painted pictures and 
sent them to Prudence in 
hundreds. If she made a piece of 
furniture for her house, they, too, 
made furniture. 

Continued on page 2 


Roman relics o: 

News from St. Albans. Hert¬ 
fordshire, reminds us of Tacitus, 
famous Roman historian who 
wrote a fascinating account of 
Britain. 

Excavators were at work in the 
playground of St. Michael’s 
School, clearing the site for an ex¬ 
tension of the buildings, when 
pieces of marble were found with 
what looked like Roman inscrip¬ 
tions. As the school is known to 
stand on ground where the forum 
of Verulamium, the Romnno- 
British city used to be, work was 
halted. 

A careful search produced 
another piece of marble in this 
historical jig-saw puzzle. When 
fitted together the fragments 
proved to be the first known in¬ 
scription bearing the name of 
Agricola. Reman Governor of 
Britain during the First Century 

A.D. 

Now the year before Agricola 
set out for Britain' to begin his 
governorship. Tacitus married his 
daughter. And he soon became 


PARKING IN PARIS 

Drivers who leave their cars 
parked in certain awkward places 
in Paris are liable to find that 
they have been towed away. The 
police now have authority to re¬ 
move any vehicle which threatens 
to cause traffic congestion. 

Powerful breakdown vans will 
take offending cars to the nearest 
official parking place—but no 
notice of this will be left, so 
owners will have to trace their 
cars as best they can. Authorities 
think this will make them more 
careful in future. 


2000 years ago 

one of the emperor's greatest 
admirers. ' 

Although the newly discovered 
inscription is the first actual 
archaeological evidence of Agri¬ 
cola's stay in these islands, a great 
deal is known about him from his 
biography, written by Tacitus. 

The first Roman to sail right 
round Britain, Agricola began his 
military training here under the 
general Suetonius Paulinus, who 
was responsible for crushing 
Boadicea’s revolt. Tacitus assures 
us that Agricola’s conduct was ex¬ 
cellent. A wise and thoughtful 
man with a genuine love of the 
country, he did not share the 
cruelty and arrogance of his 
fellow soldiers that so angered 
Boadicea and the Iceni. 

Tacitus’s description of Britain, 
which he learned first-hand from 
his father-in-law, often resembles 
the descriptions given by many 
foreign visitors today, particularly 
his account of the weather. 

“Not too cold," he says, “but 
usually cloudy and very wet” 


TAKE 150 EGGS . , . 

A breakfast instead of a lunch 
was held to mark the opening of 
the Australia-to-Britain egg ex¬ 
porting season. And the 200 
guests were called to attention by 
the announcement “Please to re¬ 
ceive the largest omelette in the 
world.” Then a chef brought in 
a silver platter holding an 
enormous omelette made with 150 
eggs. 

It was stated that no fewer than 
200 million Australian eggs will 
arrive in England before 
Christmas. 



If only you were taller 

Chris, the London Zoo giraffe, is only one year old, hut 
seems to have difficulty in getting down to something tasty 
from four-year-old Sally Bedler of Bideford. 
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PROBLEMS FACING 
PARLIAMENT 

By the CN Press Gallery Correspondent 

The Government and the Opposition face the problems 
of the forthcoming session of Parliament refreshed and 
spurred by contacts with the rank-and-file at the annual 
conferences of their parties. And the chief problems they 
face concern the country’s finances and defence forces. 


Y T Turn Parliament rose three | 
’ V months ago the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Butler, had 
announced further measures—the 
second batch this year—to curb 
borrowing and spending, both 
private and public. 

In a phrase, he put a little more 
pressure on the “credit squeeze” 
which he initiated last February. 
Now a little stronger pressure is 
again needed to curb inflation. 

The reason, as has often been 
explained in the C N, is Britain's 
need to maintain exports. Pro¬ 
duction of all kinds of manu¬ 
factured goods has been rising, but 
too much of it has been going into 
the home market. 

MORE MONEY BUYS LESS 

That is because we can" now 
atlord to buy more goods. Profits 
have risen, as they always do in 
times of prosperity, and so have 
wages. 

But higher wages increase the 
costs of production, so goods are 
fetching higher prices. To put it 
another way, more of our money 
buys less. That is inflation. 

Mr. Butler is making money 
dearer to borrow and the “easy 
payment" system less easy. As a 
result he hopes that fewer goods 
will be bought in the home market, 
thus making more of them avail¬ 
able for export. 

This is the background, in broad 
outline, of the .problems with 
which the House of Commons will 
be grappling throughout the ses¬ 
sion. 

Most spending departments of 
the Government will be affected, 
more or less, by Mr. Butler's 
economy drive, designed to sup¬ 
plement his financial measures. 
Government building programmes I 


are to be sharply cut—no doubt 
to set an example to others. 

At this moment the nation can¬ 
not afford inessential building of 
any kind. But Mr. Sandys, the 
Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, will be able to push, 
ahead with the long-delayed plan 
to tear down slums. The long¬ 
term roads programme will be 
slowed down, but not vital social 
work, such as the provision or 
extension of hospitals and schools. 

As Parliament reassembles, the 
Foreign Ministers of the Great 
Powers.will be gathering at Geneva 
to try to solve the stubborn prob¬ 
lem of Germany in the general 
pattern of world peace. 

COMBINED OPERATION 

Sir Anthony Eden, confronted 
by so many questions of policy at 
home and abroad, has called for 
a “combined operation” from his 
Ministers. Accordingly; he has 
decided not to make changes in his 
Government for the time being. 

Apart from the economic situa¬ 
tion, he is engaged on a drastic re¬ 
planning of the Defence forces. 
Big changes are coming in the top 
direction of the Services. 

The ultimate aim is to build 
up a great volunteer Force of 
Regulars and make it _ possible 
to do away with conscription 
altogether. 

The two-year period of full-time 
National Service will remain, but 
the intake of National Servicemen 
will grow smaller. 

By the end of 1958, when the 
National Service Act will be due 
for review, 60,000 or 70,000 fewer 
youths will have been called up 
than would have been the case if 
the present rate of intake con- 
i tinued. 


Meet Prudence Kitten 


Cuntiiy-icJ from cage 1 

As housekeeper for Annette 
Mills, Prudence lived a very full 
life, managing the household 
affairs, doing the cooking, and, if 
the truth be told, managing 
Annette Mills, too. 

Since Annette Mills died. 
Prudence has retired to her cot¬ 
tage in the country. It is much 
nicer for her there with sister 
Primrose living only a few doors 
away, but even so time does lie 
a bit heavy on her hands in spite 
of the visits of Molly Blake for 
children's television. Molly Blake 
was a commercial artist, and 
particularly an illustrator of 
children's educational books. 

She has been responsible for 
many of the Muffin designs and 
drawings, but had very little to do 
with Prudence untiL she agreed to 
carry on with her mother's work. 
With no previous experience of 
manipulating puppets, she has 


spent months practising to obtain 
natural movements. 

“I think,” she says, “that years 
of piano playing have been a 
great help. I’ve discovered also 
that the secret of glove puppetry 
lies in keeping the forefinger, 
which works the head, absolutely 
upright. 

“Of course. I use Annette’s 
music and songs. She was 
always composing, and left a 
large library, all indexed.” 

Prudence seems to think that 
Molly Blake is managing quite 
well. But Prudence’s main trouble 
is that she has too much time on 
her hands now. She did murmur 
something about having one of 
her younger sisters to live with 
her. 

When I asked her what sisters 
she had, she rattled off fifteen 
names, all beginning with “P.” It 
looks, though, as if the choice for 
her companion lies between Posy, 
Pansy, and Prunella-. 


Success Story 

British Columbia has a new 
Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Frank 
MacKenzie Ross. Born in Glas¬ 
gow 64 yeaj's ago he emigrated to 
Canada at the age of 19 and be¬ 
came a bank clerk. During the 
First World War he served over¬ 
seas with the 48th Highlanders of 
Canada, rising from the ranks to 
major and winning the Military 
Cross and Bar. Afterwards, he 
joined a shipbuilding company, 
becoming its general manager, 
and finally proprietor. 

During the Second World War 
he was Director-General of Naval 
Armament in the Dominion, and 
was largely responsible for the 
imposing growth of the Royal 
Canadian Navy. Now he is a 
director of several companies, but 
still calls himself an “immigrant.” 

His latest appointment is the 
crown of all these successes. 
Frank MacKenzie Ross has cer¬ 
tainly gone far since he waved 
goodbye to Bonnie Scotland. 


VERY SPECIAL TRAIN 

Between St. Austell and Bod¬ 
min in Cornwall lies a network 
of railway lines which until re¬ 
cently had never before carried 
any passengers. They are used 
solely to takp coal and clay to 
and from the china clay mines. 

The other day they were in¬ 
vaded by more than 50 railway 
enthusiasts from Plymouth. As 
the tracks were built to carry only 
goods wagons, passenger coaches 
were not permitted, so the special 
train had to be made up from 
five guards’ vans. 

The enthusiasts did not mind 
the frequent stops as they pro¬ 
vided plenty of opportunities for 
taking photographs as souvenirs 
of this unusual trip. 


Salt-water farm 



Mary and Catherine Donnellcn 
hold one of ihcir falher’s giant 
crawfis-h at his farm at Warsash, 
on Southampton Water. Instead 
of cows and sheep he has crabs 
and lobsters; instead of fields 
and meadows, salt water ponds. 

WARNING LIGHTS FOR BIRDS 

The 150-foot lighthouse on Flat 
Holm island in the Bristol 
Channel lies in the path of migra¬ 
tory birds, and many of them, 
blinded by the powerful beam, 
dash themselves to death. So an 
unusual number of visitors arrived 
at Flat Holm the other day to 
witness’the inauguration by Peter 
Scott of special lights. 

These are arranged around the 
base of the lighthouse so that 
birds may avoid flying inlo it. 


News from Everywhere 


GENEROUS AMERICA 

The Rev. James Butterworth, 
founder of Clubland, the youth 
centre in south-east London, 
announced that he had raised 
£10,000 in cash or promises during 
his tour of America. 

Workmen at Wortham. Suffolk, 
have discovered the remains of a 
Roman settlement and a 13th- 
century village, thought to be the 
Southmore mentioned in the 
Domesday Book. 

Mr. Fred Duckitt of Sykehouse, 
Yorkshire, has visited every Kirk- 
house Green Agricultural Show 
since it was started 71 years ago. 
He was then six. 

A watch dropped overboard by 
a yachtsman off Sunderland was 
recovered by Naval frogmen. 

After 108 years’ service. Wbis- 
sendine railway station, Rutland, 
has been closed down. Only six 
regular passengers have used the 
station during the. past few 
months. 

LONG TRIP TO THE DENTIST 

A little Tristan da Cunha girl 
in need of dental treatment went 
aboard a Navy frigate recently 
and was taken to Cape Town. 
2000 miles away. 

Nearly 32,000 people made no¬ 
passport trips from south coast 
resorts to Boulogne this summer. 


, ROCKALL IN LONDON 

j Pieces of - rock taken from 
! Rockall, the tiny island in the 

Atlantic recently annexed by 

Britain, are on view at the 

Geological Museum, South 

Kensington. 

A helicopter landing-ground has 
been opened at Harlow new town. 
Essex. It is hoped that it will 
eventually be used for a regular 
service. 

OCTOBER FIREWORKS 

A fireworks display on London's 
i South Bank on October 26 has 
i been arranged to ■ celebrate the 
State Visit of the President of 
Portugal. 

West Germany now has more 
motor vehicles on its roads than 
any other country in Europe 
except Britain. The total is equal 
to one for every ten inhabitants, 
against Britain’s one for every 
9.6 inhabitants. 

GRAIN AFLOAT 

Almost 70 billion bushels of 
grain are being stored in 422 
vessels in harbours and rivers 
round the American coast. 

Australia now reckons to have 
130 million sheep, the highest 
number ever recorded. 

London is to have a permanent 
Design Centre. U will be a shop 
window for all British manu¬ 
factured goods considered to have 
specially good designs. 


A wonderful 
NEW help in 
Baby’s 



TIPS 


P.egd. Trade Mark 


care « 


Every mother knows how 
awkward it is screwing up 
little bits of cotton-wool 
and really cleaning baby’s 
nose and cars and eyes. Some even wind it on ordinary match 
sticks. 

Now here’s something new. ‘ Q-Tips ’ Cotton Wool Stix are 
specially made for the purpose. They are beautifully smooth 
little wooden sticks, scientifically prepared, with tips of the 
finest cotton-wool at each end, so firmly fixed that they cannot 
come off in use. 

And they are sterilized and carefully sealed before they leave 
the factory. 

You’ll find hundreds of uses for ‘Q-Tips.’ Get an intro¬ 
ductory packet from your chemist today. Only 1/-. Obtain¬ 
able through Boots, Timothy 
Whites & Taylors and all 
chemists. In case of difficulty, 
sent post free. 

Q-TIPS (ST. BRITAIN) LTD., 


AJAX WORKS, 
HERTFORD ROAD, 
BARKING, ESSEX 


* ‘ Q-Tips ’ is a Registered Trade Mark. 
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OUR ANCESTORS AT 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 

Visitors to the High Rocks, an 
impressive group of tall boulders 
near Tunbridge Wells, will be 
thrilled to learn that thousands of 
years before they climbed over 
them. Stone Age men lived and 
worked below. Amateur archaeo¬ 
logists, led by Mr. James Money 
of Tunbridge Wells, have un¬ 
earthed a series of prehistoric 
shelters beneath the great over¬ 
hanging sandstone rocks. 

Their finds included small,' 
highly worked flints of the kind 
used as harpoon barbs for catch¬ 
ing fish in the Middle Stone Age. 

To make themselves snug under 
the ancient rocks, the primitive 
tenants seem to have erected a 
lean-to covered with brushwood 
or skins. Evidence of this is sup¬ 
plied by nearly 200 post holes 
found outside one of the shelters. 

Mr. Money and his spare-time 
history-diggers intend to resume 
excavation of the site next year. 


Fish hospital 

A mobile fish hospital has been set up to attend to fish at 
the shows held by the Association of South London 
Aquarists. Visitors, too, can take their fish for treatment. 


PRIZEWINNER IN A DUSTBIN 

Pitiful sounds from a London 
dustbin led to the discovery of 
two unhappy kittens inside. They 
were brown tabbies and their 
rescuers eventually passed them 
on to a Watford lady. She called 
them Flotsam and Jetsam, tended 
them with devoted skill, and then 
took them to the Herts and Mid¬ 
dlesex championship cat show at 
the Horticultural Hall, West¬ 
minster. And there Flotsam, still 
only eleven weeks old, was judged 
best cat or kitten in the show! 


Little Great Danes 

The photographer had to hurry to 
catch these Great Dane puppies 
sitting still. They are part of 
a litter of 18 being roared in 
Victoria, Australia. 


PENNIES IN THE POOL 

In the Edinburgh Zoo a collec¬ 
tion of coins may be seen lying 
at the bottom of the Salamander’s 
pool. 

Thinking that the coins have 
been thrown there for luck, 
.visitors regularly make their own 
contribution, and so it happens 
that by the end of each week the 
salamander has accumulated quite 
a treasury of coins, often from 
distant parts of the world. 

This curious custom began 
some years ago when a party of 
Americans mistook the salaman¬ 
der for a small crocodile. There 
is a superstition in America that 
it is lucky to throw a coin onto 
a crocodile's back and so a coin 
from each member of the party 
eventually finished on the bottom 
of the salamander's pool. 

Scottish zoo authorities seem to 
make no objection to this practice. 


FIREMAN’S JOB 

We often read of firemen res¬ 
cuing cats from wells or freeing 
small boys who have jammed 
their heads between railings. 

But at Birchington, Kent, re¬ 
cently. a firework thrown into a 
30-foot tree set the branches 
ablaze and, to prevent the flames 
from spreading, the firemen had 
to turn lumberjacks and fell the 
tree. 


THE EIGHT LITTLE FOYS 

When the Bob Hope film, “The 
Seven Little Foys,” was shown 
recently in Manchester, a family 
of eight little Foys were given a 
free show all to themselves. They 
were Ann, Elaine, Catherine, 
Stephen, Michael, Jane, Vincent, 
and Peter Foy, of Wythenshawe. 


Cathedral 

in 

matches 

This model of St. 
Thomas’s Cathedral, 
Jersey, was made en¬ 
tirely from matches 
—If million of them. 
The only other 
material is the glass 
in the windows. The 
builder was Mr. A. II. 
Gough of Guernsey, 
here .seen beside his 
remarkable model. 


rneyfeE, 

7 -££0f f C 


ictures to co 


Here’s an exciting new scries of British Army Uniforms, 
all in full colour and absolutely historically accurate. 

Ask your Mum to buy Kellogg’s Corn Flakes—every 
packet has a full-size “framed” picture all ready to cut 
out to make a real military picture-gallery for your own 
room. There are lancers and cavalrymen, dragoons and 
pikemen, marines and artillerymen—some of them in 
famous battle scenes, all of them in wonderful colours. 
Make sure you get the complete set of 24. 

ASK YOUR MUM TO GET KELLOGG’S 
CORN FLAKES TODAY— 


they’re bang on! 


START COLLECTING NOW! 


JOIRNEV ON A TRACTOR j 

Mr. Barrie Stedman. a' young ! 
Yorkshire farmer, recently 
travelled 262 miles by farm 
tractor from Batley to his family’s 
new farm in the Isle of Wight. 

Behind the tractor was a trailer 
loaded with agricultural imple- . 
meats, but it did the journey in 
less than two days. 

AT THE LECTERN FOR 72 YEARS j 

Ever since he was a boy of 16 j 
Lord Bledisloe has read the I 
Lessons tit Lydney parish church, 
Gloucestershire. ■ 

It is only now. at the age of | 
33. that lie finds failing eyesight | 
makes him unable to continue. i 


STATUE OF A PROPHET 

A statue of Elijah has been set 
up in the traditional spot where 
the prophet challenged the priests 
of Baal some 900 years before 
Christ. It stands on the highest 
point of the Carmel chain of hills 
and will be a place of pilgrimage 
for future generations of Jews and 
Christians. 

Elijah helped to save the old 
Hebrew religion when it was in 
danger of being superseded by the 
worship of heathen gods intro¬ 
duced into the country by Ahab’s 
wicked queen, Jezebel. 

COST OF SMOKE 

Cleopatra's Needle has de¬ 
teriorated more since it was set 
up on the Thames Embankment 
in 1878 than in its previous 3000 
years in Egypt. This was asserted 
by Dr. A. Parker, of the Depart¬ 
ment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, in an address to the 
National Smoke Abatement 
Society. He estimates that air 
pollution costs Britain, one way 
and another, not less than 
£250,000,000 a year. • 


PROCTORS ON 
HORSEBACK 

An old custom was revived at 
the beginning of the academic 
year at Cambridge the other day. 
The University proctors, re¬ 
sponsible for good order among 
the undergraduates, attended by 
their “bulldogs ” or University 
constables, arrived at the Senate 
House on horseback. 

Proctors and their bulldogs 
form a kind of special University 
police. They are responsible for 
seeing that undergraduate high 
spirits do not reach beyond the 
bounds of good sense and good 
order. Normally they do then- 
work on foot, politely demanding 
the name and college of any 
delinquents. 

The prospect of seeing a 
proctor on a horse would delight, 
and perhaps astonish, most 
Cambridge men. 

SOUTH AMERICANS ON 
THE INCREASE 

South America, at the. begin¬ 
ning of this century, was very 
sparsely peopled, but the popula¬ 
tion is increasing so rapidly that 
in 30 years it will probably have 
doubled. 

Brazil is expected to have a 
hundred million inhabitants in a 
few decades. Only four nations 
exceed this immense figure at the 
present time—China, India, the 
Soviet Union, and the United 
States. 

By 1980 it is thought South 
America will have between 210 
million and 240 million people. 


BOY’S 21-POUNDER 

A 13-year-old schoolboy, out 
for the first time fishing in a boat 
by himself, landed a 21 lb. turbot 
to gain the premier award in this 
year's sea angling festival at 
Teignmouth, Devon. John 
Anthony Beckett is his name, and 
his home is at nearby Shaldon. 

John, who was fishing with live 
sand-eel, thought his line had 
caught on the bottom. Reeling in, 
he felt sure he had only a large 
amount of seaweed, and was over¬ 
whelmed by what he saw when 
the catch broke surface. 


YORKSHIRE SINGS TO TUIIKEY 

When Mr. H. S. Hyland, or¬ 
ganiser of the . B B C’s Turkish 
broadcasting programme, was in 
Turkey this summer, he heard 
schoolboys singing Maybe it’s be¬ 
cause I’m a Londoner, in English. 

Now he is,to return the compli¬ 
ment in a programme for Turkey 
on October 17, when the choir of 
Skipton Grammar School, York¬ 
shire, will sing the national song, 
Ankara, in Turkish. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 

Fire at Westminster 


OCTOBER 16, 1834. LONDON | 
—For nine hours last night im- ; 
mense crowds watched the de¬ 
vastating fire which has reduced 
the Houses of Parliament to ruin. 

The House of Lords, the Peers’ 
committee rooms, the Painted 
Chamber, the Royal Gallery, the 
Commons Chamber and residences 
and offices are gutted beyond re¬ 
pair. One priceless portion of the 
Palace of Westminster has been 
saved—Westminster Hall. At the 
height of the fire it was feared that 
it too would be ravaged by the 
(lames, but the Prime Minister, 
Lord Melbourne, urged that every 
effort must be made to save it. 

Fire-engines were taken into the 
Hall and water was played on its 
ancient hammer-beam roof, one of 
the finest in the world. 

HOW IT STARTED 

It is understood that the fire 
originated from the stove that 
heated the House of Lords. Work¬ 
men who had been burning old 
Exchequer tallies in the stove had 
left it untended. 

At about 4.30 yesterday after¬ 
noon two gentlemen looking over 
the House of Lords with a house¬ 
keeper noticed much smoke anti 
actually commented on how warm 


it was in the building. . Un¬ 
fortunately, nothing was done until 
six o’clock when a servant saw 
flames flickering under the door of 
the House of Lords and raised the 
alarm. 

It was too late. The old build¬ 
ings of timber and plaster went up 
like a bonfire. The fire raged all 
night. From all parts of London 
people flocked to the scene. West¬ 
minster Bridge was packed. They 
crowded on to boats and barges 
in the Thames. They stood ankle- 
deep in the mud at the river bank. 

LOSS TO THE NATION 

The crowds heartlessly enjoyed 
the conflagration. Each new 
column of flame was greeted with 
cheering and clapping. In their 
excitement they overlooked the 
loss London and the nation was 
suffering. 

When the roof of the Lords’ 
library caved in the whole facade 
collapsed. At nine o’clock the fire 
died a little, but it broke out again- 
w'ith renewed fury and it was not 
until almost three o’clock this 
morning that it was got under con¬ 
trol. 

(A century later the great roof 
of Westminster Hall nvis destroyed 
by Nazi bombs.) 


French Queen executed 


OCTOBER 16, 1793. PARIS— 
Another dark deed in the French 
Revolution was enacted today 
when Queen Maris Antoinette, 
widow of the executed Louis XVI, 
was guillotined. 

At seven o'clock this morning 
she was carried to the Piace de la 
Revolution in a cart, facing with 
proud indifference the insults of 
the mob. 

The queen had been a prisoner 


of the revolutionaries for more 
than three years. King Louis was 
executed nine months ago, and 
since July she has been separated 
from her children. 

Yesterday she appeared before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal to face 
a farce of a trial. She replied to 
her accusers with dignity and skill. 
The jury, after an hour’s debate, 
gave the verdict of “Guilty on all 
counts.”' 


New light invented 


OCTOBER 21, 1879. NEW 
JERSEY—It is reported here 
today from the laboratory of 
Thomas Alva Edison that the 
American inventor has at last suc¬ 
ceeded in his experiments to make 
an electric incandescent light. 

During his long research he has 
recently experimented with slender 
carbonised filaments, from plati¬ 


num to everyday cotton thread. 

Today he installed a filament in 
a vacuum lamp. When the current 
was switched on the filament 
glowed with a steady brilliant light. 

f The lamp burned for 40 hours, 
and on New Year’s Eve that year 
Edison lit the whole of Menlo Park 
with his new vacuum electric 
lamps.) 



COILED BOD 
needs Mustard 


Excuse us — that should be "Boiled 
Cod needs Mustard.” And it does, 
you know. Fish as well as meat is 
DELICIOUS with mustard 
(Colman’s of course)—it gives a 
“saucy” sort of flavour. Be sure to try 
it. Just use the password—“MASS 
THE PUSTARD, PLEASE.” 


7<ie Children’s Mewsfroper, October 22, I9SS 

RADIO AND TV 

ALONG THE PILGRIMS’ WAY 

Re-living exciting moments on an ancient route 


j\£argaret Barton, the young 
actress who once played Alice 
in Wonderland in T V, tells me 
she is enchanted with her part as 
the Traveller in Pilgrims’ Way, the 
new series of monthly pro¬ 
grammes which started in Chil¬ 
dren’s Hour last Sunday. 

Miss Barton travels in imagina¬ 
tion along the ancient road 



Margaret Barton 


between Salisbury and the 
Channel ports, the same track 
over which early Britons carried 
their loads of flint, bronze, and 
iron. She meets people in towns 
like Fareham, Guildford, Dorking, 
Maidstone, Canterbury, and 
Dover, to relive moments in the 
history of the Pilgrims’ Way. 

Eyes on the Admiralty 

The BBC Television's visit to 
the Admiralty this Wednesday 
should be one of the most fas¬ 
cinating of all broadcasts in this 
week of celebrations of the 150th 
anniversary of Trafalgar Day. The 
cameras will lake viewers inside 
the famous Board Room, where 
the Lords of Admiralty have met 
for over 200 years. 

A delightful link with the days 
of sail is the map of England over 
the fireplace with an arrow on a 
pivot operated by a wind vane on 
the Admiralty roof. It still works, 
though their Lordships no longer 
watch anxiously lest a change of 
wind might win or lose a battle in 
the Channel. 

The Admiralty building is 
crowded with memories of 
Samuel Pcpys, Lord Nelson, Lord 
Sandwich and, in recent times. 
Sir Winston Churchill. 

In Children's Hour on Octo¬ 
ber 21 (Trafalgar Day) the battle 
will be described by Stephen 
King-Hall, whose father, grand¬ 
father, and great-grandfather were 
all officers in the Royal Navy. 

At the Motor Show 

QAR-spdnERs will have a fine 
chance to keep up to date 
with the new models in BBC 
Television's own Motor Show 
next Saturday afternoon. Only 
manufacturers with additions to 
their standard range are allowed 
to enter cars for this display, 
which will be televised from the 
R.A.C. Country Club at Wood- 
cote Park, Surrey. 

Raymond Baxter and Mac¬ 
donald Hobley will be there to 
point out the latest developments. 


Coloured television 

Though I don’t advise readers 
to make a habit of staying ; 
up late, it may be worth watching j 
the B B C’s first experimental 
colour transmissions which have 
begun at Alexandra Palace after 
programme hours. 

In some ways it is rather like j 
looking at sweets you can’t have 
in a shop window; the colour is ' 
there—in still patterns and 
demonstration films—but, of ; 
course, the images come out on j 
our screens in black and white, j 
That they should do so is im- ; 
portant from the B B C's point of : 
view, for part of the experiment j 
is to determine whether the system 
is “compatible,” or capable of j 
giving satisfaction on ordinary J 
monochrome receivers. 

The BBC say it will be a long 
time before a public colour ser¬ 
vice arrives. The receivers .would 
be much more expensive than the 
black and white ones. There is 
no question of present-day re¬ 
ceivers becoming obsolete. 

The system used for these ex¬ 
periments is based on that used 
for the public service in the 
U.S.A. Other systems may be 
tested later on. 

Tea-V-Time 

ext Thursday in Tea-V-Time 
Commercial Programme 
viewers will see how Write It 
Yourself is beginning to shape. 
With Jack Allen as chairman, 
children are invited to write the 
next instalment of a serial play. 
The best attempt is televised and 
the writer gets a prize. The 
Mickey Rooney film on that day, 
one of the series made when 
Mickey was quite a small boy 
with the Gang, is called Clean-Up. 

Jack Allen is the uncle in 
Friday’s Tea-V-Time in that fan¬ 
tastic serial A Letter from my 
Unde, written from a weird camp 
in the Arctic where he is search¬ 
ing for a white lion. 


Off to play Alice 



Fourteen-year-old Gillian Barber 
of London-waves goodbye from 
Waterloo Station as she leaves for 
America. 

She is to play the title part in 
a New York television production 
of Alice in Wonderland. 

Secrets of sword play 

Oe of the trickiest jobs is to 
stage a dummy sword fight. 
No one knows this better than 
Bruce Gordon, whom you saw re¬ 
cently in the television serial The 
Gordon Honour, full of fights of 
all kinds. 

In BBC Children’s TV next 
Tuesday viewers will be let into 
some of the secrets by Peter 
Diamond, a sword expert and film 
stunt man, who arranged the 
Gordon Honour fight scenes. With 
Bruce Gordon he will show how 
the sword skirmishes were re¬ 
hearsed without injuring the 
actors. 

Afterwards viewers will see tele- 
recordings of the actual play 
showing how the rehearsals 
worked out in practice. 

Ernest Thomson 



Television for the seamen 

The children of members of the Lighthouse Keepers Guild 
have presented this fine T V set to the good ship John 
Ashley. She is the “floating church” of the Missions to 
Seamen in the London Docks. 
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NEW BOOKS 


FOR AUTUMN READING 


ALASKAN WINTER 

Pirate of the North, by Harold 
McCracken (Frederick Warne, 7s.) 
The hero of this story is 19-year- 
old Jack Lauson, who elects 
to spend a winter alone in a wild 
valley in the far north of Ajaska; 
alone except for the animals in 
the valley—the moose, bear, wolf, 
marten, and beaver—whose ways 
are known so well by the author 
and described so vividly. 

A feud between Jack and the 
Pirate, the cunning, greedy, evil 
wolverine, is the background to a 
fine tale that will appeal to all 
nature-lovers. 


SHE FACED BIG ODDS 

Catherine of Corners, by Irene 
Byers (Max Parrish, 8s. 6d.). 

(Jathy came off her bicycle one 
day—and found she was 
going to limp for life. So, to save 
herself from self-pity, she started, 
a campaign in the poor district 
where her father was a doctor, to 
help children who had nowhere to 
go (except the street) in the 
holidays, 

Cathy’s triumph over all diffi¬ 
culties is inspiring. And what 
better reason could there be for 
a good book? 


BOY VERSUS MOUNTAIN 

Banner in the Sky, by James 
Ramsey Ullman (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 

The story of a Swiss boy who 
wants to climb an “ unclimbable ” 
mountain, it is told by an author 
who knows so much about moun¬ 
tains and rock-climbing that you 
feel you are actually fighting your 
way up these crags and icy slopes. 

His hero, Rudi, is the son of 
a famous guide who died in help¬ 
ing another climber hurt in a vain 
attempt to scale the great peak 
called The - Citadel. Rudi has 
vowed to conquer the unconquer¬ 
able and fly his father’s famed red 
shirt from the summit. 

The story of his success against 
terrifying odds is full of the most 
breathless excitement. You share 
every dizzy, dazzling moment of 
this great effort in the cold blue 
air of the high Alps. 

RETURN TO A PLANET 

Return to Mars, by Captain W. E. 
Johns (Hodder and - Stoughton, 
7s. 6d.) 

Readers of the author’s first 
spaceship story. Kings of 
Space, will remember the journey 
to Mars by Professor Brane and 
his worthy crew. In this book 
they set off again for the planet, 
to seek inhabitants and to test a 
new chemical. What they did 
discover proved to be a good 
thing for Earth. 



Matchstick Tower, from GAMES 
FOR CHILDREN, by Marguerite 
Kohl and Frederica Young (Faber, 
10s. 6d.), a book explaining more than 
250 games, old and new, for children 
from four to twelve 

SECRET OF TIIE BARGE 

Conways Alioy, by Geoffrey 
Morgan (Lutterworth Press, 6s. 6d.) 

Readers who enjoyed the first 
book, about Jerry and Jane 
Conway will be eager to meet the 
adventurous pair again. Here 
they are mixed up in the mystery 
of an old sailing barge which a 
certain person is anxious to buy 
for a high price. What secret does 
the Mirelda hold in her stout 
timbers? When the Conways sail 
in her with the owner, they carry 
out some exciting detective work 
that nearly ends in disaster. All 
who love a mystery will stay close 
to Jerry and Jane through every 
intriguing page of this yarn. 

FATHOMS DEEP 

The Java Wreckmen, by Frank 
Crisp (Hodder and Stoughton, 
7s. 6d.) 

That intrepid deep-sea diver, 
Dirk Rogers, answers an 
emergency call to a job on the 
coast of Java, only to learn of 
some very mysterious happenings 
both ashore and on the sea-bed. 
He is involved in many perilous 
adventures before he solves the 
puzzle and sails away to dive in 
calmer waters. 


UNDER FULL SAIL 

Clippers to Chum, by Captain 
Frank Knight (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) 

(Captain Knight’s newest book 
concerns the speedy, graceful 
clippers that less than 100 years 
ago defied the elements in bring¬ 
ing tea from China. 

With the author as knowledge¬ 
able guide, we can turn back the 
clock and revive those thrilling 
days aboard a clipper as we 
follow the adventures of young 
Tim Royall, midshipman of the 
Camberwell Beauty. A first-rate 
tale of the sea; 

FOR FILM FANS 

Caroline at the Film Studios, by 
Barbara Vereker (Ward Lock, 
8s. 6tl.) 

When Caroline went to spend 
her holidays with an aunt 
and uncle near London she knew 
little about films and film stars, 
and even less about film studios 
and film-making. Within a short 
time she was involved not only 
in solving a robbery in the studios 
but she was actually taking a 
screen test. 

By the time you have finished 
this interesting story you will 
know a great deal about what 
goes on behind the scenes in the 
world of the cinema. 



One of the many delightful pictures 
by William Walls in ZOO TALES, by 
T. H. Gillespie (Oliver and Boyd, 5s.) 

WILD IRISH 

My Fj'iend Specs McCann, by 
Janet McNeill (Faber 8s. 6d.) 

Tms is a series of stories about 
an Irish schoolboy, told by 
his long-suffering friend. Specs 
is a real boy. but his adventures 
are as wild as only Irishmen's 
could be. 

He has swimming lessons from 
a .mermaid and beats the school 
champions. He turns up at his 
sister's children's matinee and 
comes on accidentally as the front 
end of a pantomime horse. All 
this and much more besides make 
really riotous reading. - 



One of the many quaint drawings in 
MOOMINSUMMER MADNESS, 
written and illustrated by Tove 

Jansson (Ernest Benn, 8s. 6d.) 

RAISING FUN-DS 

Rex Milligan Raises the Roof, by 
Anthony Buckeridge (Lutterworth, 
6s.) 

Anthony Buckeridge needs no 

■ introduction to C N readers. 
Jennings and Darbishire are on 
the roll of immortal schoolboys, 
and Rex Milligan bids fair to 
follow suit. 

This book tells how Rex, with 
Jigger Johnson and other friends, 
try to raise funds to restore the 
roof of the school and get in¬ 
volved in all sorts of scrapes. But 
let Jigger sum it up. 

“I was just thinking,” he says, 
“how some people manage to go 
through life without dropping 
bricks all over the place, and find¬ 
ing themselves in trouble up to 
the eyebrows. But not you and 
me. Not Messrs. Milligan and 
Johnson—oh, no!” 

ATHLETES OF ANCIENT 
GREECE 

Olympic Runner, by I. O. Evans, 
F.R.G.S. (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) 

The Olympic Games to be held 
in Australia next year are 
already arousing worldwide 
interest, and in this enthralling 
story the -author re-creates the 
spirit of the original Games in 
Ancient Greece. Every athletic 
youngster will revel in the ad¬ 
ventures of the two Athenian 
boys who go through the stern 
training of the Gymnasium to. be¬ 
come Olympic victors, and play 
heroic parts in the historic battles 
of Marathon, Thermopylae, and 
Salamis. 

DIGGING UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES 

Spades and Feathers, by Tyler 
Whittle (Jonathan Cape, 9s. 6(7.) 

Archaeological treasure-hunting. 

is always absorbing. But here 
the hunt is complicated by a testy 
old bird-watcher who is guarding 
an avocet’s nest on the Norfolk 
Broads. He resents the intrusion 
of young diggers searching fyr the 
long-lost treasure of a ruined 
monastery. Things become even 
more complicated when a rival 
bird-watcher turns up. 


MYSTERY IN THE SKY 

Saucers Over the Moor, by 
Malcolm Saville (Newnes, 8s. 6d.) 

"W 7 HtLE on holiday on Dartmoor, 
members of the Lone Pine 
Club make friends with a local 
reporter who has seen a flying 
saucer and believes there is a 
secret station hidden on the moor. 
Then they hear strange whining 
noises and see rosy glows in the 
sky. The mysterious helicopter 
and the equally mysterious 
' watcher in the night all help to 
make this a most exciting yarn. 

CHRISTMAS TALE 

Adventure at Fairborough's Farm, 
by Irene Byers (Epworlh Press, 5s.) 

§ tending Christmas on a farm 
seemed a wonderful idea to 
the Hogarth sisters and their 
friends. It would be so exciting—• 
rounding-up turkeys, gathering 
holly, pulling home the Yule log. 
And exciting it was,, but not quite 
in the way they expected—for 
there were the thefts of sheep and 
turkeys, the strange artist, and the 
mysteries of a burned-out house. 



The heroes of THE PORCUPINE 
TWINS, by Jane Tompkins (Warne, 
6s.), illustrated by Knrt Wiese 


MODERN TREASURE-IIUNT 

Jan's Treasure, by Roger Pilking- 
ton (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) 

Tms is a thrilling 1 story ot a 
search for treasure that was 
hidden during the .days of the 
German occupation of Holland. 
The Branxome family were off on 
holiday in the Dabchick, cruising 
happily in the Thames. Suddenly 
the children found themselves left 
to their own devices, with startling 
results—a sea voyage, storms, 
mysterious seamen, and a stirring 
chase and fight in a Dutch creek. 


ON JUPITER’S FOURTH 
MOON 

Quest of the Spaceways, by Patrick 
Moore (Frederick Midler, 7s. 6d.) 

A thrilling touch of realism is 
given to this space-travel 
yarn by its astronomer author, 
He takes us with his “astromen” 
to Callisto, one of Jupiter’s 12 
moons, to find out why previous 
travellers have failed to return 
after landing there. This is a 
“can’t-pnt-it-down ” book which 
should not be . started before 
homework is finished! 

ISLAND MAGIC 

Far and Away the Best, by Gerard 
Hyde (Geoffrey Bles, 9s. 6d.j 

Jslands have • a special magic, 
and the three children in this 
story are lucky enough to be 
taken to an island which is aptly 
named Far and Away the Best. 
Their experiences have a dream¬ 
like quality which would make 
any boy or girl reluctant to wake 
up. 



Timothy Ptolemy Tortoise didn’t 
enjoy life at all—one of E. H. 
Shepard’s delightful drawings in 
FROGMORTON, by Susan Colling 
(Collins, 8s. 6d.) 

IN REINDEER LAND 

Soft Falls the Snow, by Mary and 
Douglas Dixon (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 8s. 6d.) 

P.aglrly accepting an oppor¬ 
tunity to visit Lapland, an 
English lad recalls from his child¬ 
hood his grandmother's tales of 
her experiences there as a little 
girl. The background to his ad¬ 
ventures is an exciting and 
authentic picture of life among 
the reindeer-herding Lapps inside 
the Arctic Circle. 


VIKING VOYAGE 

The Land the Ravens Found, by 
Naomi Mitchison (Collins, 8s. 6d.) 

This distinguished writer has a 
deep knowledge and love of 
the Icelandic sagas, and she takes 
us back eleven centuries for an 
engrossing story of a Viking com¬ 
munity in the north of Scotland. 
When the chief is killed in battle, 
his young son and the grand¬ 
mother decide to build a ship and 
take the Norse family and its re¬ 
tainers to Iceland. Their adven¬ 
tures in colonising that wild land 
are described with a wealth of 
detail which brings the far-off folk 
vividly to life. 

BRING ’EM BACK ALIVE 

The New Noah, by Gerald Darrell 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) 

H ow would you like the job of 
hunting the wildest of wild 
animals in order to supply zoos- 
with new specimens? That is what 
Mr. Darrell does for a living and. 
of course, his life is full of ex¬ 
citements in the most outlandish 
places. In his book he describes 
collecting a set of beasts from 
Hairy Frogs to a Bush-tailed 
Porcupine. His many adventures 
include the night-crossing of a 
river which is full of water-snakes. 

The illustrations are delightful 
drawings by Ralph Thompson. 

OTHER RECOMMENDED ROOKS 

LET’S DO SOME ACTING ! by- 
Anthony Parker (Bodley Head, 5s.). 

ANIMALS IN SCHOOLS, a guide 
to their management and care, by 
J. P. Volrath (UFAW, 10s.). 

THE YOUNG TRAVELLER IN 
THE WEST INDIES, by Lucille Ire- 
monger (Phoenix, 8s. 6d.). 

TRAVEL AND TRANSPORT 
THROUGH THE AGES, by Norman 
E. Lee (Cambridge, 12s. 6d.). 

THE YOUNG COLLECTORS 
BOOK (Burke, 7s. 6d.). 

THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE 
BOOK OF BALLET, by Felicity 
Gray (Phoenix, 6s. 6d.). 

ARCHIE ANDREWS’ ANNUAL 
No. 4. by Louis Valentine (Dakers, 
7s. 6d,), 

THE SCOUT ANNUAL, edited by 
Rex Hazlewood (Newnes, 10s. 6d.). 

FAMOUS INDIAN TRIBES, by 
William Moyers and David C. Cooke 
(Publicity Products, 4s. 6d.). 
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John Carpenter House 
Whitefriars . London . E C 4 
OCTOBER 22..1953 

UNITED NATIONS 
DAY 

jS^ext Monday, October 24, 
is United Nations Day, 
and it is a day with a special 
significance this year for it 
marks the 10th anniversary of 
the coming into force of the 
U.N. Charter. This milestone 
in human history will be 
acclaimed all over the country 
by special Sunday Services, 
and on Monday the U.N. flag 
will be flying from many 
public buildings. 

Since the United Nations 
began its active life on that 
autumn day ten years ago, it 
has had to contend with bitter 
quarrels and fearful dangers; 
but it has survived and is now 
firmly established as a prime 
influence in the world. 

Certainly it has had set¬ 
backs, and there have been 
moments when its most 
earnest supporters must have 
been very near to despair; but 
it should never be forgotten 
that the failings of U.N. are 
only those of the individual 
members, each one still a 
separate, sovereign State. ■ 

It still works on, through 
trial and error, a forum of the 
nations with many shining 
achievements to its credit, 
notably its great work for the 
cause of world health and 
education. 

Above all, it represents 
man’s desire for peace and 
embodies all his strivings to 
that noble end. Long live the 
United Nations! 


POSTSCRIPT TO 
CRICKET 

'TPhe cricket season is over and 
done with but a small 
though interesting echo of it 
comes from Slough. 

A party of Russian indus¬ 
trialists were inspecting some of 
our factories in this Buckingham¬ 
shire town when they came 
across some indoor cricket nets. 
Having been informed of the 
purpose of these strange things, 
the visitors tried bowling at the 
wickets. 

They had little success, but the 
possibilities of the game un¬ 
doubtedly intrigued them. “We 
shall have to take up this game 
and come back and beat you,” 
they said. 

As an export of goodwill 
surely nothing could be better 
than cricket. If the Russians 
take up the game'they may in 
due course beat us and win the 
World Ashes. But we shall get 
to know each other better, and 
that is much more important. 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
October 24, 1925 

Tt is not safe to prophesy until 
you know. Somebody has 
recalled that just 25 years ago 
the chief engineer of the Post 
Office was heard to say that 
wireless, though useful at times 
in the Army and Navy, was 
commercially impossible! 


One w ay to help 
the Blind 

C''hristmas is a season for 
counting our blessings. 
One of these is the blessing of 
-sight, and we can show our 
gratitude by sticking on our 
Christmas parcels the seals sold 
by the Greater London Fund for 
the Blind. 

The seals bear a. coloured 
picture of the Christmas tree in 
Trafalgar Square, and can be 
obtained for one shilling a dozen 
from the Fund’s headquarters at 
2 Wyndham Place, London, W.l. 


Parson cricketer 


Think on These Things 

J esus maintained that the 
Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath. 
He meant that the Sabbath was 
provided for man’s welfare, for 
his good. , • 

Our highest good is found in 
serving, obeying, and loving God. 
So our first duty on Sunday is 
to worship God. We praise and 
thank God, we listen to His 
word, wc confess our sins, we 
pray for others. Then we go 
back to our homes, to our daily 
tasks to try to make our lives 
something offered to God. 

Sunday for the Christian is a 
happy day for it is the day when 
Christ rose from the dead, and 
every Sunday reminds us that He 
is alive and w'ith us always. 

O. R. C. 


David Sheppard, the Sussex 
and England cricketer, was re¬ 
cently ordained hv the Bishop 
of London. He is now Curate 
at St. Mary’s, Islington. 


Before Trafalgar 

TUTay the Great God, whom I 
- LVJ - worship, grant to my 
country, and for the benefit of 
Europe in general, a great and 
glorious victory; and may no 
misconduct in any one tarnish 
it; and may humanity after 
victory be the predominant 
feature in the British fleet.. For 
myself, individually, I commit 
my life to Him who made me, 
and may His blessing light upon 
my endeavours for serving my 
country faithfully. To Him I 
resign myself and the just cause 
which is entrusted to me to 
defend. Amen. 

(Written by Lord Nelson in his diary 
on October 21 , JS05, a few hours before 
his death just 150 years ago. 


w 


THEY SAY ... 

We cannot now cope with all 
v ’ the visitors who want to 
come to Britain. 

Chairman of the British Travel 
and Holidays Association 

e all have a habit of talking 
too much. 

Mr. Frank Milton, 
a London magistrate 

HThe National Savings slogan 
a few years ago was “Save 
for Prosperity.” That prosperity 
has come and now it is a ques¬ 
tion of “Save to save prosperity.” 

Lord Mackintosh 

T wandered through the jungle 
x of streets in Sheffield this 
afternoon. The jungle in Papua 
is much simpler. I can find my 
way through there much more 
easily than I can through the 
bush of Sheffield. 

Rev. Stanley Dewclney, 
back from Papua 


WORD QUIZ 

Can you say' whether a, b, or c 
gives the correct meaning of the 
following five words? 

1 DURBAR 

a Indian ruler’s court 
b Oriental man’s head-dress 
c Right of digging turf 

2 INDIGO 

a Giddiness 
b Blue powder 
c Final stage of an insect 

3 GOBELIN 

a Mischievous ugly demon 
b Kind of tapestry 
c Glass drinking cup 

4 RECREANT 
a Refresh 

b Waste products 
c Craven or cowardly 

5 NUGATORY 

a Trifling or worlhless 
b Lowering one’s dignity 
c Of plunder or robbery 

Answer on page 12 


OUR HOMELAND 


The magnificent view across the mouth of Loch Long, Ross 
and Cromarty, with Eilean Castle, Domie, in the foreground 


Out and About 

'The long sunny spells of this 
summer encouraged all 
growing things, not least the 
trees. In any copse or wood it 
has been noticeable for a fort¬ 
night how thin the foliage is 
getting, merely by the steady fall 
of leaves that are being pushed 
off the stalk by the thrust of the 
buds that will break next Spring. 

In the clearer light we notice 
the often brilliant colours of 
various fungi growing on tree 
trunks or at their bases, and also 
the beauty of the lichen's grey- 
green and lemon yellow. 

This lichen, which also 
flourishes on old fences and 
stone walls, is a curious plant. 

The most noticeable part is 
fungus, but each of the innumer¬ 
able fungi holds a tiny drop of 
salty water. This feeds a small 
alga, belonging to the seaweed 
family. C. D. D. 

JUST AN IDEA 
As Sir William Osier wrote 
We are not here to get all we 
can out of life for ourselves but 
to try to make the lives of others 
happier. 


Next Week’s 

Birthdays 

October 23 

Robert Bridges (1844-1930). 
Poet. Trained as a doctor he 
became Poet Laureate. He pub- 
. lushed l^is 

Beamy, con- 
fcT'fK Jtlff sidcred h i s 
masterpiece, 
was pub- 
fished on his 

85th birthday. 

October 24 

Dame Sybil Thorndike (1882). 
Distinguished actress who has 
had a fine career of over 50 years 
on the stage. She has performed 
more than 2000 times the exact¬ 
ing part of St. Joan in the play 
which George Bernard Shaw 
wrote specially for her. 

October 25 

Rear Admiral Richard Byrd 
(1888), American explorer and 
writer. As a child he announced 
that he wanted to be an explorer 
and he achieved his ambition. 
Both the Arctic and the Antarctic 
have been bis sphere. 

October 26 

C. P. Scott (1846-1932). 
Journalist. At 25 he was ap¬ 
pointed Editor of the Manchester 
Guardian. He is largely re¬ 
sponsible for the great Liberal 
tradition of this paper. His 
journalistic creed he summarised 
in the phrase: “Facts are sacred, 
comment is free.” 

October 27 

Sir William Smith (1854-1914). 
Founder of the Boys’ Brigade 
'which grew out of his work as 
a Sunday-school teacher in 
Glasgow. He set forth the 
object of the Brigade as “the 
advancement of Christ’s King¬ 
dom among Boys, and the pro¬ 
motion of habits of Obedience, 
Reverence, Discipline, Self- 
respect, and all that tends 
towards a true Christian manli- 


October 28 

Desiderius Erasmus (1466- 
1536). Dutch scholar and writer. 
He devoted much attention to 
the transla- 
M ’ tion of the 
aBI Scriptures. 
“I long,” he 
writes, “that 
' r the husband- 
«| man should 

L aHiL say them to 

himself as he 
follows the 
plough, that the weaver should 
hum them to the tune of his 
shuttle, that the traveller should 
beguile with them the weariness 
of his journey.” 

October 29 

James Boswell (1740-1795). 
Diarist and. biographer of the 
great Doctor Johnson. His un¬ 
bounded admiration for Johnson 
led him to record every detail of 
his hero’s life and conversation 
that he could get down on paper. 
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REPORT ON WILD LIFE 


RARE INVADER FROM 
THE CONTINENT 


7 


CADET NURSES IN TRAINING 



The minimum age for student nurses is 18, but at the East Ham Memorial; 
Hospital in London five 15- and 16-year-old girls have been accepted as 
cadet nurses. Until they are 18 they will work in various hospital 
departments, but will do no nursing duties. Above arc the five cadet 
nurses. One of them, Dorothy Edwards (below), has an X-ray unit 
explained to her by the Superintendent Radiographer 



X lre event of the year was the 
invasion of Britain by bed- 
straw hawk-moths from the 
Continent, for they are among 
the rarest of our hawk-moth 
visitors. Attractively patterned in 
dark olive, with pinkish-white 
hind-wings, the bedstraw hawks 
flew as far north as Cumberland, 
where they were caught at night 
in mercury-vapour • lamp moth- 
traps. 

A C N reader from Wolver¬ 
hampton writes to tell us that on 
August 26 he received two fully- 
fed caterpillars of this rare visitor 
which were found down the shaft 
of a nearby Staffordshire coal¬ 
mine. They had probably fed on 



Bedstraw hawk-moth 


the yellow bedstraw plants grow¬ 
ing at the pithead, and gone down 
the shaft looking for a place to 
pupate. 

Only five bedstraw hawk-moths 
are known to have reached 
Britain in the past five years, and 
only 29 since 1930. inhabiting 
Central Europe, they range east¬ 
wards into Western Asia. The 
two greatest known invasions of 
our country occurred in 1870 and 
1888 when they were called 
madder hawks and their cater¬ 
pillars, common on the sandhills 
of . many seaside places, as 
"‘spotted elephants” because they 
were rather similar to elephant 
hawk caterpillars with yellow 
spots. 

Among the most interesting 
birds seen at Bardsey Island this 
autumn were a Richard’s pipit, a 
red-headed bunting, and a red- 
backed shrike. As many as 30 
pied flycatchers and 50 spotted 
flycatchers were noted in a single 
day. Storm-petrels, shearwaters, 
and choughs nested on the island 
this year. 

As a rule birds of the same 
sort, nesting in the same area, 


STAMP ALBUM 


migrate together to the same 
winter haunts. For instance, the 
pink-footed geese which nest by 
the great central lake in Iceland 
fly either to East Scotland or 
Northern England for the winter, 
and even family parties keep 
together. The pink-footed geese 
which nest at Spitzbergen go to 
Denmark, Holland, and also to 
Germany. 

In contrast, some other birds 
scatter over a wider area, and 
young black-headed gulls ringed 
at the same time in the same 
gullery at Hognested in Norway 
migrated to England (Suffolk and 
Lancashire), Denmark, North 
Germany, and even as far south as 
Italy. 

STUDYING TIIE ANTS 

Going to the ant is the pro¬ 
verbial path to wisdom. The 
student- of ants searches our sandy 
heaths, the dunes, and some of 
the larger woods, turning over 
stones and looking for the large 
anthills made with pine-needles by 
our wood-ants. 

In Lakeland, naturalists of the 
Nature Conservancy recently 
made a survey of the haunts of 
the Scottish wood-ant and the 
Southern or English wood-ant 
which overlap in this region. 

The red wood-ant of the south 
country (Formica nifa), which 
builds the large anthills of pine- 
r.eedles, was found to be common 
in the warm limestone woods of 
south Lakeland at Arnside and 
Grange-over-Sands, becoming 
scarcer at Windermere, and with 
outlying colonies near Appleby, 
Caldbeck, and on the slopes of 
Skiddaw above Bassenthwaite, 
which may be its northernmost 
range. 

AT BOOTHAM SCHOOL 

The Scottish meadow-ant 
(Formica lugnhris ) is confined in 
Lakeland to the Duddon Valley 
and Ashness Woods above Der- 
wentwater. 

Bootham, the famous Quaker 
school for boys at York, has long 
been noted for its natural history 
society. The nest-boxes in the 
school grounds were mostly occu¬ 
pied by starlings, which hatched 
more of their first clutches of eggs 
than from their second, this year. 

Continued at foot of next column 


Venturers of 
Devon 

In the old days daring sailors 
set out from Devon to return 
perhaps two or three years later 
with tales of tropical islands, 
exotic birds, and strange fruits. 
But today’s adventurers from the 
county can tell stories no less 
wonderful. 

Take the case of Adrian John 
Barnes, who is eleven, and John 
Patrick Robson Dobbin, aged ten. 

The two boys have just come 
back from a 7000-mile journey by 
air from London to Amsterdam, 
Nice, Madrid, Lisbon-, the Azores, 
Bermuda and, finally, the seaport 
of La Guaira in Venezuela. Cars 
took them through mountain 
passes to Caracas, the capital, 
where they spent a ten-week holi¬ 
day with Adrian’s father and 
mother. 

Back at Ravenswood School, 
rear Tivertori, the boys are telling 
their friends how they spent their 
holidays in brilliant tropical sun¬ 
shine exploring the countryside 
round Caracas—how they hunted 
butterflies and dodged poisonous 
snakes. And how they escaped 
the hurricane “Janet” by only a 
day when they returned home 
from Barbados. 

Best of all they enjoyed the 
swimming, and Patrick remem¬ 
bers, too, how he spent a long 
time trying to catch a poisonous 
coral-snake which he wanted to 
bring home in a bottle. 

But it got away. 


The boxes at Askham Bog and 
Strensal Common were used by 
blue-tits, great-tits, and a marsh- 
tit. 

Some adult starling winter 
visitors, which the Bootham boys 
caught- ar.d ringed earlier this 
year, went home this summer to 
Sweden, Denmark, and Latvia, 
where they were identified by 
their rings. This summer the boys 
ringed more wild birds than for 
many years, including over 200 
young swallows, 118 starlings. 19 
blackbirds, 14 robins, three green¬ 
finches, snipe, and curlew. 

Until the autumn immigrations 
and second broods, they had a 
poor moth-trapping time, their 
commonest catches being the 
heart moth and dart moth, the large 
yellow underwing and, appro¬ 
priately enough, the quaker moth. 

E. H. 


NEW NATIONAL PARKS 

A great part of Northumber¬ 
land, from the Cheviots in the 
north to the Roman wall in the 
south, has been set aside as a 
National Park. Adjoining it will 
be a Border Forest Park, compris¬ 
ing Northumberland's Kildair 
Forest, Kershope in Cumberland, 
and Newcastleton and Wauchope 
in Roxburghshire. 

Eventually the whole of this 
glorious stretch of country will be 
provided with camping, caravan, 
and parking sites. Let us hope 
they will be kept free from litter. 


IN THE CAUSE OF 
PEACE 

A trust fund has been set up 
by Mr. Sam Bunton, a Glasgow 
architect, to foster the cause of 
peace by providing opportunities 
for young people of different 
countries to meet and get to know 
each other in various competitive 
sports. 

The fund will also aim at pro¬ 
moting a better understanding of 
the religions and ways of living 
of different nations. A panel of 
experts will act as advisers to the 
fund. 




ANCIENT 
and MODERN 

SORUTH WAS THE 
ANCIENT NAME FOR AN INDIAN 
STATE NOW KNOWN AS SAURASHTRA . 
THE EARLIER STAMPS BORE THE 
OLD NAME, BUT SINCE 1923 THE 
MODERN NAME HAS BEEN USED. 



THE ISLANDS OF ST.PIERRE AND MIQUELON 
OFF THE COAST OF NEWFOUNDLAND ARE 
ALL THAT REMAIN OF FRANCES ONCE 
VAST NORTH AMERICAN EMPIRE. 

IT IS CLAIMED THAT FRENCH FISHERMEN KNEW OF 
THESE ISLANDS BEFORE COLUMBUS DISCOVERED 
AMERICA. AND NAMED THE MOST IMPORTANT AFTER 
ST.PETER, PATRON SAINT OF FISHERMEN. ST PIERRE 
IS STILL THE CENTRE OF THE FRENCH ATLANTIC 
FISHERIES - HENCE THE DESIGN ON THIS STAMP 



NOTICED THE DIFFERENCE? 


THE FIRST STAMP SHOWS A 
SACRED INDIAN FIGURE WITH 
THE LEFT ARM EXTENDED 
ON A LATER ISSUE 
THE FIGURE WAS REVERSED 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 
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Len Phillips 
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Len Phillips is a 
Londoner, but he 
went to Portsmouth 
to find fame. And 
often hc> has been in 
some doubt over the 
steps he has had to 
take toreach his goal. 
His earliest achieve¬ 
ment was to play 
for Hackney Schools. 


He continued to play during 
war service in the Royal 
Marines aiid that was how 
he came to be associated 
with Portsmouth F.C. They 
asked him to play for their 
reserves against Queen’s Park 
Rangers, but Len says that 
he had a bad match and 
came off feeling that his 
chance had gone. 


Portsmouth felt otherwise, 
and their trainer at that 
time, Jimmy Easson, took a 
great interest in his develop¬ 
ment. Easson was a great 
inside-left in his day and 
Len Phillips made his name 
in the same position. He 
was a regular player for the 
club in their two League 
Championship seasons. 


He played inside-left for 
England v. Ireland in 1951, 
but by 1953 had lost his place 
in Portsmouth’s team. Then, 
during a reserves match, he 
played at right-half. As such, 
he regained his place in the 
League side and it was as a 
right-half that lie gained his 
second England cap against 
Wales in 195 1. 


THREE IMMORTAL MARTYRS OF OXFORD 


CONFERENCE 

TELEPHONE 

A new kind of telephone which 
enables a party of people to join 
in a conversation, without holding 
handsets and while sitting in their 
chairs has been demonstrated in 
London. Called a “Tellaloud,” it 
has been developed by a British 
firm, Winston Electronics. 

The instrument resembles a 
small wireless set. It has a tele¬ 
phone dial in the centre with ' a 
microphone on one side and a 
loudspeaker on the other, and is 
connected with the ordinary tele¬ 
phone lines. 

The caller merely switches on, 
dials his number, and goes on with 
whatever he is doing until the other 
voice is heard on the loudspeaker. 
Neither person has to speak close 
to the microphone. Each can be 
heard by the other even at the 
other end of the room. 

Several people can join in the 
conversation as clearly as in radio. 
This means that parties of business 
men, whether in different rooms of 
the same building or in different 
continents, can hold conferences 
without having to meet each other. 

The Winston Tellaloud is in¬ 
tended chiefly for commercial use, 
hut it could, of course, be used 
in private houses. There, for 
example, the instrument might be 
placed on the drawing-room table 
and the whole family, sitting in 
easy-chairs, could talk to another 
family miles away. 

COW CALLS AT THE 
GREENGROCERS 

Surprise visitor to an Axminster 
greengrocer’s recently was a cow. 

Mr. M. How, wife of the 
proprietor, said: “The assistant 
was in the storeroom when she 
thought she heard someone wait¬ 
ing to be served outside. She went 
through to the shop, and there, 
standing quite calmly, was the 
cow.” It had broken away, from 
a herd. 

They managed to get the cow 
out before it caused any damage. 


This week marks the 400th 
anniversary of the martyrdom of 
Hugh / Latimer and Nicholas 
Ridley. On October 16, 1555, 
they perished at the stake in 
Oxford on the very spot where 
Archbishop Cranmer was to die 
five months later. 1 

These three eminent men were 
martyred for their faith in an age 
of intolerance, along with 
hundreds of simple, ordinary 
people; and to trace the origins 
of these crimes Ae have to go 
back to the time of Henry VIII, 
who broke away from the Pope 
and refused to recognise his power 
and authority. During the short 
reign of his successor, Edward VI, 
the progress of the Reformation 
was hastened. 

When the Catholic Queen Mary 
succeeded to the, throne, her one 
desire was to reverse this process 
and place England once more 
under the authority of the Pope. 

People unwilling to comply 
were cruelly persecuted. The 
most notable victim was Thomas 


Cranmer, to whom we are in¬ 
debted for much of the beauty of 
the Book of Common Prayer. 
Henry VIII appointed him Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, and he 
approved the break with the 
Papacy. But when Mary became 
queen, Cranmer felt that he 
ought to obey her and accept her 
views, but his conscience told him 
this was wrong. He was im¬ 
prisoned, and under strong pres¬ 
sure recanted many of his views, 
even making abject confessions of 
his “false” teachings. 

HAND AGAINST HEART 

But all was redeemed at the 
end. The scene on March 21, 
1556, in the Church of St. Mary, 
Oxford, will ever five in history. 
There Cranmer declared that it 
was through weakness that he had 
made the so-called confessions. 
Then, strongly affirming his true 
views, he announced that as his 
hand had written contrary to his 
heart, it should suffer first. 

Led to the stake, he thrust a 
hand into the flames and bravely 


died, as Ridley and Latimer had 
died before him. 

Two of the other leading spirits 
among the English Reformers 
were Nicholas Ridley, Bishop of 
London, and Hugh Latimer, 
Bishop of Worcester, both men of 
learning and by nature gentle and 
courteous. With the accession of 
Mary, they, too, were thrown into 
the Tower. 

Later they were sent to Oxford 
with Cranmer to meet theologians 
in debates designed to lead them 
to recant their beliefs. This they 
refused to do, and on October 15, 
1555, were condemned to death. 

The nex't day they were led to 
the stake outside the gates of 
Balliol College. As a lighted 
faggot was laid at Ridley’s feet, 
Latimer cried to him a “Be of 
good comfort, Brother Ridley, and 
play the man; we shall this day 
light such a candle by God’s 
grace in England as I trust shall 
never be put out.” 

The candle still shines, and ever 
will. 


The Children’s Newsbapcr, October 22, 1955 

LIVINGSTONE’S TOWN 
HAS A POST OFFICE 

Ujiji, the town on Lake Tangany¬ 
ika which occurs so dramatically 
in the story of David Livingstone, 
now has a post office of its own, 
says the Post Office Magazine. 
Hitherto, people wanting to buy a 
stamp have had to take a bus ride 
to Kigoma, five miles away. 

The only previous post office at 
Ujiji was one operated temporarily 
by the Germans in the First World 
War. It was closed down in 1916 
when Belgian troops captured the 
town. 

'Ujiji as it is today is vastly 
changed since Livingstone's time. 
In 1869 he described it as “a den 
of the worst kind of slave- 
traders.” Now it is a busy little 
town with an African population 
of over 10,000, with schools and a 
hospital. 

TELEPHONE LINK 

The great explorer sent-the first 
letters ever despatched JTom Ujiji, 
entrusting them to a rascally 
trader to take to the coast. Not 
one of them ever reached its 
destination. 

Now Ujiji is linked to the out¬ 
side world by telephone. The new 
post office was opened by the Dis¬ 
trict Commissioner, Mr. W. B. 
Davis, who held a telephone con¬ 
versation, which was amplified so 
that the crowd could hear. As 
soon as the post office was opened 
there was a rush to buy stamps 
and post letters. 

What a contrast with 1871 when 
Livingstone, again at Ujiji, had 
heard nothing of the outside world 
for two years. 


8000 MILES TO SCHOOL 

Miss Elena Acuna of Santiago 
(Chile) has travelled 8000 miles 
by road, sea, and rail to take up 
studies at Leeds University as a 
British Council scholar. There 
are 44 countries represented 
among the University’s 750 new 
students this term. 


LIVINGSTONE’S AFRICAN 

Livingstone safely sailed the Lady Nyassa to Bombay, 
where he intended to sell her. He returned to London 
in 1864 and again received a hero’s welcome. The sum 


TRAVELS—new picture-story 

of £2 000 was raised for his next journey, and in 1865 he 
sailed to Bombay where he sold his little ship for £2300—- 
money which was later lost when an Indian bank failed. 


of the great missionary (3) 

In January 1866 he reached Zanzibar, where the Sultan 
gave him a letter commanding his African subjects on 
the mainland to help the white explorer. 




Livingstone set out on liis next journey from a 
place near the mouth of the Rovuma River. His 
party of 60 included Indian soldiers and African 
porters, and he also had camels, buffaloes, mules, 
and donkeys for carrying supplies. He marched 
up the Rovuma towards Lake Nyasa, and was 
soon in trouble; the soldiers refused to go on, 
and had to be sent back to the coast. All the 
camels, mules, and buffaloes died. 


His African porters, too, gave him endless 
trouble. They were unwilling to carry loads, 
dawdled, or pretended to be ill, thus making his 
progress slow. Patiently he encouraged them to 
follow him. He was also distressed by all the 
evidence he saw around him of the inhuman 
cruelty of the slave traders. One of his few com¬ 
forts was the devotion of his servant, Susi, who 
. had been with him on previous journeys. 


When he reached Lake Nyasa, Arabs refused 
to take him across the water in tlieir boat, 
and he was obliged to march round the 
southern end of the lake. They met an Arab 
who told them the Mazitu J , ferocious warriors, 
were ahead of them. At this news one of 
Livingstone’s servants, Musa, was so terrified 
that he deserted, and went to the coast, where 
he spread the talc that Livingstone was dead. 



Livingstone’s party was now reduced to nine, 
but farther on he was joined by two natives 
who said they were slaves whose master had 
been killed by the Mazitu. At first they w T ere 
a great help, but later they ran off w ith supplies 
which included the explorer’s vital medicine 
chest. This was a terrible blow% and Living¬ 
stone wTote in his journal: “ I felt as if I had 
now received the sentence of death.” 


Can Livingstone, in constant danger of illness, go on without his medical supplies ? 


See next week’s instalment 
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} Grand new adventure serial 

THE SCHOOL 
THE SNOWS 


BEYOND 

by Geoffrey 
Trease 


Mr. Bird wood, with his family, 
has just arrived in the Himalayan 
State of Buristan to start a school 
on modern lines. The next morn¬ 
ing, as the children are returning 
to the houseboat where they are 
to live, a native child falls into 
the lake. 

4. Into Rough water! 

'T'he green water was not as cold 
as Brian would have ex¬ 
pected, considering that the lake 
was several thousand feet above 
sea-level, and fed by the glaciers 
and snows of the Himalayas. 

He came to the surface, dashed 
the water from his eyes, spotted a 
dirty white bundle which must be 
the little boy, and struck out to¬ 
wards it. 

Why didn't someone else do 
something to help? 

That was Jen's indignant 
thought as she sat with young Bill 
under the awning. Obediently, 
she clutched- the wrist-watch her 
elder brother had thrust into her 
hand before he dived. Trust Brian 
to remember a thing like that! 

"Oh, dear!” she murmured 
anxiously to herself, but Bill 
heard and answered. 

"He’ll be all right. And Dad 
won't be cross-” 

"Cross?” she echoed. 

Just in time 

Then she remembered, and 
could not help smiling. Of course, 
Daddy had issued an order— 
positively no going into the lake 
until he had inquired and made 
sure it was safe for bathing! No, 
in the circumstances, Daddy 
would certainly forgive Brian. 

At least their own boatmen 
were now paddling hard, and the 
long, punt-like craft was stealing 
up behind the swimmer. Brian 
Had reached the little boy, but 
only just in time. He had been 
under more than once. Brian's 
mind flashed back to life-saving 
drill in the swimming-bath at 
home, and hoped that he would 
do it correctly. He was much re¬ 
lieved when he felt the side of the 
boat gently bumping his shoulder. 


'J'HIS famous car is built 
almost regardless of cost 
to satisfy the connoisseur who 
wants a hand-built job. The 
power ' unit is the famous 
2 litre Bristol engine built into 
a special frame based on two 


and heard Jen’s voice almost in 
his ear. 

“You can let go the kid—I’ve 
got him.” 

With Bill's aid, she hoisted the 
dripping bundle aboard. Brian 
hung alongside, gasping and 
panting. Then they helped him 
over the side, and he flopped 
weakly on to the bottom of the 
boat. 

"Are you all right, Brian?” she 
demanded in a scared tone. 

"Yes—filthy water—ugh—see 

to—the kid-” 

Jen turned her attention to the 
small boy. He lay quite still, his 



Brian lay collapsed on the bottom 
of the boat 


eyes closed. Had Brian been too 
iate after all? 

By this time the boat was 
alongside the landing steps. 
Brown, bearded faces bent down, 
sinewy brown arms seized the 
gunwale. A jabbering woman 
pounced on the sodden bundle 
which was her child, rocked it for 
a few moments, and then laid it 
on the ground and gave way to 
wild grief. 

Though the Birdwoods could 
not understand a word of what 
was said, it was clear that the 
whole crowd—including their own 
boatmen—had given up the child 
for dead. And, unless someone 


large - diameter steel tubes. 
Triple down-draught' car¬ 
burettors are fitted, but the 
specification is altered to suit 
maximum speeds from ICO 
m.p.h. to 125 m.p.h. The fame 
of this car in road racing is 
being firmly established. 


did something quickly, it soon 
would be. 

Artificial respiration! Brian 
knew all about that. But Brian—- 
as a quick glance showed leu — 
was quite unable to help at the 
moment. He lay collapsed on the 
bottom of the boat, exhausted by 
his recent effort. She would have 
to do the best she could by her¬ 
self. 

Quickly she turned the child 
over, knelt down, and went 
through the movements she had 
been taught. It was hard work! 
It certainly quickened up her own 
breathing—but it was the child’s 
that mattered. 

Suddenly, to her relief, the 
child .squirmed under her, 
spluttered, and brought up a small 
cascade of lake water. In a few 
more moments it seemed fully 
restored to life, and the joyful 
mother had taken over possession 
again. 

Non-swimmers 

“They were all glad enough to 
get the kid back,” said young Bill 
disgustedly, when they were relat¬ 
ing the story to their parents at 
lunch-time, “but nobody had 
lifted a finger to save him.” 

“Perhaps nobody could swim?” 
suggested Mrs. Birdwood. 

“Oh, Mummy!" Jen objected. 
“There were scores and scores of 
people watching. Surely—when 
the town is built along the lake¬ 
side? And so many of the men 
■go fishing, and they use boats so 
much——” 

But when they made inquiries, 
it looked as though Mrs. Bird- 
wood had been right. Swimming 
was not fashionable in Buristan. 
Each year dozens of people were 
drowned in the lake, but this fact 
was accepted as the will of 
Heaven. 

“Whatever else the school 
teaches,” vowed Mr. Birdwood, 
“it will certainly teach swim¬ 
ming!” 

Tea at the Palace 

“That ought to be popular, 
anyhow,” said Brian with a grin. 
Dirty and smelly though the lake 
was where it bordered the city, it 
was delightful elsewhere. As .soon 
as their father had made sure that 
there were no hidden dangers in 
their own bay, the Birdwood chil¬ 
dren were continually in and out 
of the water, 

Mr. Birdwood was busy that 
first week, getting ready to open 
the school. Prince Kanishka 
came back from his tour of the, 
up-country villages, and the whole 
family were summoned to tea at 
the palace. It was very exciting, 
climbing the ancient staircases and 
passing the royal sentries, but, 
once inside the prince’s own 
apartments, with their western 
furnishings, bookshelves, and 
radiogram, they could almost 
fancy themselves back in England. 

“Some people think 1 am too 

Contained on page 10 


SPORTS CARS OF THE WORLD 



36. Frazer-Nash (British) 
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CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

C Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


A BlKTHDAY SOON? 

Then let the birthday present be a real 
Scottish Kilt in elan tartan. Semi 
stamped, addressed envelope and give .as 
many details as possible. State height 
if for a lady or gentleman and age and 
height if for children and wo shall send 
an estimate. Have it made by experts. 

We guarantee a perfect production. " 
j: MacDAVlD & SON, 

KILT MAKERS, CREETOWM, SCOTLAND 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We are the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 

Courses to suit all ages from 8\-14h years 

Write to the Registrar, R. J. Dickson, B.A., for full par¬ 
ticulars (free Diagnostic Test if desired) stating age cf child 
and approximate date of examination. 

HOME “PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

(Dept. C.N. 41), College House, Howard Place, Shelton, 
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“When can I have some Lucozade?" 

“When you’ve finished your homework." 


conclusion “I’ll want some Lncozade by then. 

Boys and girls who use their brains and who work 
and play hard should drink plenty of delicious 
Lucozade. You see, Lucozade contains glucose 
and glucose is the body’s blood sugar — it’s 
what gives you energy. But Lucozade does 
even more than that —it’s a wonderful, 
sparkling drink that helps keep your 
appetite up and helps you concentrate too. 

So next time you want a refreshing, 
sparkling drink ask for Lucozade 
— it’s jolly good. 


LUCOZADE 

t/ie sparMhq c?/acose c/rmk 
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saiys MSEC IIAllii m ... 

(WORLD’S PROFESSIONAL SPRINT CHAMPION) 


A BROOKS SADDLE is 
the choice of the majority 
of world-famous racing 
riders. Follow the lead 
of Reg Harris and see that 
your machine is also fitted 
with a BROOKS Saddle. 


STAND 54 

MOTOR-CYCLE 
& CYCLE SHOW, 
EARLS COURT. 
NOV. 12-19. 


The Fastest Saddle in the World 


Send a postcard A’O to ./. B. 
Brooks & Co. Ltd., Great Charles 
Street, Birmingham 3, for post- 
free illustrated leaflet and auto 
graphed photograph of Reg Harris. 




WIGWAGS in ioo% 


PURE 

HEAVY 

Strong collap¬ 
sible alloy 
frame. Js' o 
centre pole. 


NYLON 



pegs required. 


Plus 1/6 Post & Pkg. 

Will stand anywhere 
indoors or outdoors. 
Shelters 4/5 children. A 


wonderful gift, the kids will love it. 

FAIRDEAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN3) 
149 Kilburn Higli Ed., London, N.W.6. 

Callers welcomed. Money/ refund guarantee. 
C.O.T). extra. 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

We offer complete sets in clean condition 
50 Aeroplanes . . 2/6 
50 Animals .... 3/- 
50 Soldiers .... 2/6 
50 Cricketers . . . 2/6 
50 Cycling .... 2/6 
50 Motor Cars . . 2/6 
50 Coronation (1954). 2/6 50 Birds . 3/6 

50 Lighthouses. 2/6 50 Ships. 2/6 

50 Railway Engines. . 6/- 50 Navy. 2/6 
50 Do You Know ? . 2/6 50 Dogs . 3/- 
50 Kings & Queens . 3/- 48 Views. 2/- 
Send 2Jd. for Catalogue. 

CHEESE LABELS 

50 different 3/- ; 100 different 7/-. 

E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. C) 

12 Sicilian Avenue, Southampton Row, 
London, VY.C.l. Callers Welcome 





6 lew CANADA l AUSTRALIA 


Sunt Free to all asking 
to see our “QUALITY 1 * 
Approvals. Send 2hd. 
(Abroad 6d.) for our Post¬ 
age. (Without Approvals 
price !/*•) School Clubs 
catered for. If you wish 
you may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB,” Sul). 1/-. 
You receive Membership 
Card listing hue Gifts. 
Approvals sent monthly. 
(Postal Sec. Est. 1897.) —r~| 

WRIGHT'S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 43), 20 & 31 Palace Stre et, Canterbury, Ken t '* 
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GENUINE GOVT. STOCK 

SPECIAL ISSUE 

HANDKERCHIEFS 



i A never never again 
| offer of good class 
finely woveu genuine 
unstarched men’s 
size Handkerchiefs, 
hemmed all sides. 
Straight out of manufacturer’s bales, at one third 
of original price! 4/11 per doz., post 7d. or 
3 dozen 3 5/-, including post. Limited stocks 
ALSO NAVAL OFFICERS’ SOCKS 
FIVE PAIRS FOR 11/6. Post 1/6. 
Gen. Admiralty stock. Finely woven hard wearing 
mixture 2?aval Officers’ socks. LISTS. TEEMS. 


moonm,amnBr 

mmmmw 

FRENCH THEATRE OF WAR 

^NSCILE 


5/9 Pair Z:% _ 

All leather uppers, supple leather soles, quiet 
tread. Brand-new with solid leather laces. 
High .Ankle ideal motor cyclists, farm 
workers, factory workers or outdoor sporting 
activities. Comfortable. 6 to 13 only. 5/9 pr. 
Post 1/6. Built-in Gusseted leather tongues' 
make them water resisting. 3 PAIRS 15/-. 
POST FREE. Despatch Riders’ Jackets, 
3/4 length new Govt. Stock. Hard wearing 
double texture proofed woven material. 36 
to 40, 13/11, post 1/9. 42 to 44, 5/- ex. 



Headquarter and General supplies ltd 


lS6/3tJ0 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London S.E.5, Open Sat. I p.m. Wed. 
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LOOKING. AT THE SKY 


VENUS AND SATURN TOGETHER 


"Venus is now coming into view 
in the evening and may be 
seen very low in the south-west 
soon after the Sun has set, pro¬ 
viding the sky is clear, for Venus 
itself sets soon after the Sun. It 
will, however, be much more in 
evidence in a few weeks’ time,' 
being much higher in the sky and 
setting longer 
after the Sun. 

Saturn also 
appears in 
the vicinity, a 
iittle way to 
the left of 
Venus at the 
present time, 
as indicated 
by the star-map. Venus, however, 
is travelling so rapidly and appar¬ 
ently in the direction of Saturn, 
that by the end of October the 
planet will be only about four 
times the Moon’s width below 
Saturn. 

But the twilight will render 



Apparent approach of 
Venus and Saturn 


Saturn so ’ faint that binoculars 
should be used if possible; between 
4.45 and 5.15 is, at present, the 
best time to look. 

Saturn is now about 998 million 
miles away and receding, so this is 
likely to be the last we shall see 
of the planet for this year. 

Though apparently approaching 
each other, Venus and Saturn arc 
actually speeding in opposite direc¬ 
tions, for Venus has now begun 
its orbital approach towards the 
Earth, appearing brighter and 
grander as the distance is reduced. 
At present Venus is about 147 
million miles distant, but when at 
its nearest to us seven months 
hence it. will be but 26 million 
miles away. During all this time 
Venus will adorn the western sky 
and be the most brilliant object in 
the evening. 

The phases of Venus will trans¬ 
form its appearances, as it 
approaches, from a brilliant and 
almost circular disc only 10 


THE SCHOOL BEYOND THE SNOWS 


Continue*! from page 9 - 

fond of western ways,” said the 
young man with a smile. “I must 
go carefully, and not offend rriy 
subjects. But here, in my own 
rooms, I can do as I like.” 

He had collected 20 or 30 boys 
of various ages, and he would 
like the school to open at once.. 
There were two assistants, a 
Hindu and a Moslem, but all the 
classes were to be taken in 
English. 

”Wc have three ■ different 
languages in Buristan,” he ex¬ 
plained, “so it is simpler that 
way. And it is important for 
these boys to learn English, so 
that they can go on to become 
doctors and chemists and 
engineers.” 

On the following day Mr. Bird- 
wood, supported by his own three 
children, entered the assembly 
hall of his new school and met his 
first pupils. They were a motley 
array, ranging from small boys 
like Bill to tall youths in their 
late teens. Several of these had 
quite imposing beards. Jen and 
her brothers dared not look at 
each other. 

Gasps of horror 


sorting the boys into' groups and 
trying to guess how much they 
knew already. 

Not the least of his worries was 
where to fit in his own children. 
When the school was properly 
organised it would be all right— 
they would be in classes suited to 
their ages and could study most 
subjects along with the local boys. 
Others, of course—such as 
English history and geography— 
they would have to learn 
separately.. French and Latin, 
too. 

“But we’ll straighten things out 
by degrees,” said Mr. Birdwood 
cheerfully, as he filled his pipe 
after supper that night. • “The 
first day’s gone more smoothly 
than I dared to hope. Even that 
swimming rule! They took it 
quite meekly when I showed I 
wasn’t going to stand any non¬ 
sense.” 

He spoke too soon. As he 
entered the school next day. Mr. 
Chatterjee came forward with a 
little sheaf of papers in his hand. 

“Doctors’ certificates, sir! 
There is not one boy in the 
school who is medically fit to 
swim!” 

To be continue:! 


secona’s-of-arc in diameter to a 
slender crescent nearly 60 
seconds-of-arc between the cusps. 

Meanwhile, the' Earth, as seen 
from Venus, will appear, to grow 
to a similar extent, for the Earth's 
diameter is only a little more than 
200 miles greater than that of 
Venus. But there is this immense 
difference: our world would 

always present an almost circular 
disc which; when the planets are 
at their nearest, has an apparent 
diameter of about 65 seconds-of- 
arc. 

LIGHT FROM THE EARTH 

Our world shines with an in¬ 
tense bluish-white light with occa¬ 
sional daily variations and with a 
brilliance that is five to six times 
-greater than Venus ever appears to 
us. Then the Venusian sky is 
filled with a kind of “moonlight" 
from the Earth which lights up 
such landscapes as exist on Venus 
and produce shadows of consider¬ 
able intensity. When the Earth is 
absent the. stars shine and the con¬ 
stellations appear just the same as 
we see them from the Earth, but 
the Sun would present a diameter 
nearly one-third greater than as 
seen from the Earth. 

The distance of Venus from the 
Sun averaging 67,170,000 miles, 
the planet consequently receives 
twice the amount of heat and light 
over equal areas as compared with 
what the Earth receives. 

BOTH SIDES OF THE MOON 

Another entertaining spectacle 
present in the Venusian sky and 
which we are denied in ours on 
Earth is that provided by the 
Moon. This shines with a yel¬ 
lowish brilliance almost as bright 
as Jupiter appears to us. But the 
Moon would never appear far 
from the Earth, the greatest dis¬ 
tance being about 30 minutes-of- 
arc, that is equal to about the 
width of the Moon’s disc as she 
appears to us. 

The Moon would appear first on 
one side and then gradually 
approach the brilliant Earth, pass¬ 
ing either above or below, in front 
or behind, in the course of every 
two weeks. Thus, like an everlast¬ 
ing celestial clock, our Earth- 
Moon system would be presented 
to any Venusians, who would also 
be able to see both sides of the 
Moon. G. F. M. 


Mr. Birdwood made them a 
short speech of welcome, which 
the two teachers translated for 
those who could not follow it in 
English. When he mentioned that 
swimming would be a compulsory 
part of the school programme, 
there was a gasp of horror. 

“They say,” explained Mr. 
Chatterjee, the Hindu, “that 
swimming is low-class. They are 
the sons of gentlemen.” 

“I can’t help that,” said Mr. 
Birdwood sternly. “All boys will 
be taught to swim—unless they 
bring a doctor's certificate to say 
they mustn’t.” 

This announcement was trans¬ 
lated into the various local 
tongues. There was a good deal 
of muttering and head nodding, 
but the boys seemed quite happy, 
and Mr. Birdwood went'on to the 
next item. It was quite a job 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

FREE SIXTEEN-PAGE GUIDE and FREE ATTAIN¬ 
MENT TESTING for the above EXAMINATIONS 
for Children from 8 to 11 years of age. 

OUR COURSES are based upon the results of these tests and 
consist of complete lessons which are returned fully marked 
with comments by the Subject Tutors, 

GENERAL EDUCATION AND COMMERCIAL COURSES 
also available for Children aged 12 to 16. 

WRITE, STATING AGE OF CHILD, to The Registrar: 
MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

(Dept. C!9), 69 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, W.L 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


The Children's Newspaper, October 22, l?55 


IMS is the Diamond Jubilee 
season of the All-England 
Women's Hockey Association, and 
to celebrate the anniversary, an 
England XI will meet a touring 
team from America next Tuesday 
under floodlights at Highbury, 
home of the Arsenal F.C. During 
60 years of international matches, 
England have been beaten only 
seven times. 


Three on a board 



Vivienne, Nicholas, and Christo¬ 
pher ltouss are all on the way to 
making names for themselves in 
diving. To keep in training they 
have si diving hoard in the garden. 

All this week the women's 
amateur snooker champion¬ 
ships are being played at Bur- 
roughes Hall in London. Miss 
Maureen Barrett, 17 -year-old 
Beckham girl, is defending her 
title. 


Bully Beef trophy 

One of the most unusual sporting 
trophies is that of the Buck- 
shee Wheelers Cycling Club. It is 
a chromium-plated tin of bully 
beef. 

The club was formed in 1944, 
when British Servicemen in Egypt 
held races in off-duty moments. 
The winner of the first race, 
ridden mainly through a sand¬ 
storm, received a tin of bully beef 
as his prize. Every year the 
annual reunion race at Catherine- 
in-Barnes, -Warwickshire, attracts 
most of Britain’s best riders serv¬ 
ing in the forces. 

JjtKE most sporting experts, 
Annette Cairncross, England’s 
netball shooter, knows that prac¬ 
tice makes perfect. So every day 
in the back garden of her 
Croydon home Annette takes 50 
or more shots at a goalpost. She 
does not intend the dark nights to 
prevent her practising—she has 
borrowed some of her father’s 
photographic equipment and fitted 
floodlighting outside her window. 

Ji^ext week a team of English 
table tennis stars will, set out 
on an extensive tour of Austria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia. The party will in¬ 
clude Johnny Leach, Brian 
Kennedy, and the Rowe twins— 
although Rosalind will play under 
her married name of Mrs. J. 
Cornett. Internationals and repre¬ 
sentative matches will be played. 


Marathon walkers 

Rrnr Colzens, the long-distance 
walker of West Ham, 
London, recently completed a 
distance of 396 miles in 76 hours 
20 minutes. He walked non-stop 
from Barking in Essex to 
Macclesfield and back. 

Two days later, from Canada, 
came news of another marathon 
walker, Robert Mendel, who 
covered the 540 miles from 
Montreal to Chatham, Ontario, in 
175 hours. On this non-stop walk 
he wore out seven pairs of shoes. 

On Saturday the Soccer stars of 
Wales and England meet at 
Ninian Park, Cardiff, the 66 th 
official match between the two 
countries. Of these games England 
have won 44 to only ten Welsh 
victories. Not since 1939, when 
they beat England 4-2 at Cardiff, 
have the Welshmen triumphed in 
this match, although they won the 
Victory Internationa! of 1946, a 
fixture which is not included in 
the official match analysis. 


Fencer in Rome 



Margaret Stafford of WimMctlon, 
Surrey, was the youngest nu mber 
of the British fencing team which 
has been taking part in the W orld 
Championships in Koine. She is 
wearing the special metal fabric 
jacket used with the electrical 
scoring machine. 

0n Saturday the Walton-on- 
Thames A.C. are staging a 
20 -mile track race when an 
attempt will be made by some of 
our greatest long-distance runners 
to beat the record set up 61 years 
ago by G. Crossland at Stamford 
Bridge. Stan Cox, the former 
Olympic Marathon runner, also 
hopes to attack the 42-ycar-old 
record of 20 miles 952 yards in 
two hours. 

Now at Loughborough College, 
taking a coaching course, is a 
20-year-old Malayan athlete. Tan 
Eng Yoon. He was given his first 
tuition as a schoolboy in Singa¬ 
pore, when London athletics 
coach George Pallet 1 , was touring 
the Far East giving coaching 
lectures and demonstrations. Tan 
Eng Yoon is a very promising 
sprinter and hop. step and 
jump performer, who will doubt¬ 
less be seen in athletics in this 
country next summer. 



— CN Competition Corner -- 

MICROSCOPES AS PRIZES 

T here are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philo¬ 
sophy ...” and only a powerful microscope can 
reveal many of them to the human eye. The teeming 
life in pond water, the structure of leaf cells and 
crystals . . . you can examine these and many other 
mysteries if you win one of the six Microscopes 
ottered as prizes in this C N competition. With a 
magnification of 70 times, each is complete with slides and forceps. 
Try for one now. There is no entry fee. 

What to Do : The scene below is on board an 1 Sth century sailing 
vessel, but some of the objects in the picture obviously should not be 
there, because they belong to a later period—the wrist-watch is one. 
Can you spot eleven others, to make twelve in all ? 

Make a neat list of your answers in ink or pencil, on a postcard or 
piece of plain paper. (There are more than twelve objects out of place 
in the picture, but we want you to list twelve only, remember !) Add 
your full name, age, and address, ask a parent or guardian to sign the 
entry as your own work, then post to : 

C N Competition No. 37, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4. (Comp.), 
to arrive by Tuesday, November 1, the closing date. 

Microscopes will be awarded for the six entries which arc correct, or 
most nearly so, and the best written (or printed) according to age. 
Fountain-pens for ten runners-up. The competition is open to all under 
17 living in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands. The 
Editor's decision is final. 




MORTAR BUILDING 
KIT AND ACCESSORIES 


BuM Bte mil tfakuj — 


^ BRICKPLAYER 


BRICK AND 



The Brickplayer Kit contains miniature bricks in all required 
shapes, mortar, roofing, plastic windows and doors, plans and 
instruction booklet. All models are architect designed to “O ” 

gauge scale. Buildings 


Brickplayer Kit 3 ----- - 25/6 

Brickplayer Kit 4.47/6 

Kit 3A converting Kit 3 into Kit 4 25/6 

Brickplayer Farm Kits - - - - 5S/6 

2000 Bricks Box.53/6 

Extra Bricks, Roofing and Cement in low- 
priced packs. Windows 
and Doors obtainable 
singly. 


can be permanent or 
dismantled by merely 
water and 
used again 


soaking in 
the bricks 
and again. 


If your dealer cannot supply, 
write for leaflet and address 
of nearest stockist to : 


Dept. C, Enfield, Middlesex 


YOUR ilDEAL XMAS GIFT 


J. W. SPEAR 
& SONS LTD. 


British Colonial, Foreign Spacefiiiers, 
15 a lik Pictorials, Commcmoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, Id., Jd., Id. 
Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD„ WALLIS DOWN, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


M000 WORLD 8/3 ^ 

ALL DirrERENT 
250, 1/10; 500, 4/-; 2,000, 20/-. 

Br. Umpires: 300 6/-; 500 14/-; 1000 40'-. 

100 Trench Cole. 3/4 I 25 Siam 1/2 

25 Philippines 1/- 20 Triangles 2/3 

50 Russia 1/3 | 25 Birds 2/3 

Clearance lots: 5/-; 10/-; £1. LISTS FT?KH. 
Iso free stamps but satisfaction at the lowest 
possible prices. 

H. JOHNSON 

78 Dale Road, Wickersley, Rotherham 


HAVE YEAfSS W FUN 



nth the SUPER 

miniCine 

This wonderful MOVIE and STILL PROJECTOR 
in one brings all the fun and thrills of the Cinema to 
your home for years on end. You can operate it 
yourself without any help and plan your own shows 
to which you can invite your family and friends. 

There are hundreds films to choose from, costing 
from as little as Is. 4Jeach. 

Ask for one for Xmas! 

For FREE illustrated brochure write to : 

MARTIN LUCAS LTD. (Dept.c.2). I RAMSDENRD..LONDON,S.W.12 



Show this to your parents and 
ask them to nujvire at. the 
toyshop or newsagent or, in 
case of difficulty, un ite to us, 

SS £4.14.0 

Also DEFERRED TERMS 
(9 monthly instalments) 
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JACKO AND CHIMP RISE TO THE OCCASION 



“Hurry!” cried Chimp, dashing up to Jacko’s house. “I’ve just heard 
that there’s a smashing football match being played just by the zoo, but it 
starts soon and we may not be able to get in.” The chums raced to the 
ground as fast as they could, but when they arrived the match had already 
begun and the gates were closed. Then Jacko had a wonderful idea. “ Let’s 
see if we can get some help at the zoo,” he said. And sure enough, they found 
help. The giraffe was only too pleased to lend his service, and it seemed that 
Jacko and Chimp had found a way over their difficulty. But then the zoo 
keeper discovered what was going on, and brought the culprits back to earth. 



NOT COWED 

A small boy stood watching a 
cobbler at work. “ What' do 
you repair shoes with, mister?” 
he suddenly asked. 

“Hide,"’ came the reply. 

“Er?” said the lad uncertainly. 
“Hide—the cow’s outside.” 
“Don’t care if: it is,” said the 
lad defiantly. “I’m not afraid of 
cows.” 

WHO USES THESE ? 

^ last, a hod, a palette, a 
lancet, a gavel, a theodolite. 

Answer in column 5 

NEW BREAD 

r J 1 HE RE was an old baker- of 
Kent 

Who worked in a large purple 
lent; 

And there he made loaees 
Out of oatmeal and cloves. 

And sprinkled them over with 
scent. 


Every morning Rover used to 
dash down to the newsagent's shop, 
collect Daddy’s paper and bring it 
home in his mouth. But after he 
had twice brought it home in the 
pouring rain Daddy decided that 
he did not want a sopping wet 
paper and that in future it should 
be delivered by a paper-boy. 

Billy, who had so carefully 
trained Rover, was very disap¬ 

pointed, but Daddy was firm. 

The next morning, as usual, 
Rover slipped through the flap in 
the back door and raced off to the 
newsagent’s. 

."No paper for you today, 

Rover,” said the newsagent. 

“Young Tommy here will deliver 
it instead,” 

Poor Rover could not under¬ 

stand this, and he understood it 
even less when, after several 
minutes barking, he was shushed 
out of the shop. 

Then the delivery boy came out 
and set off on his round. Rover 
followed him, his eyes on the 
papers in the boy’s bag. 


SPELL . . . 

. . . blind pig with • only two 
letters. j.o up woi/jim rt j ■ 


The boy soon went to a house, 
pushed m paper into the letter-box, 
and continued on to the next 
house. 

As soon as lie was out of sight 
Rover leapt over the gate, stood 
on his hind legs, and gripped the 
paper between his teeth. Then he 
trotted home. 

This went on for several days, 
then Billy volunteered to follow 
Rover and see where lie got the 
paper from. 

Hidden behind a tree, he 
watched Rover take the paper and 
make for home. 

“Well, I never,” exploded 
Daddy when Billy returned with 
the news. “ I must apologise to 
the man who has lost his papers 
for the past few days.” Then he 
looked at Billy's proud smile and 
Rover’s wagging tail. 

“All right,” he said, “you win. 
Rover can collect the papers 
again.” Then lie added with a 
grin: “I Suppose you couldn’t also 
teach him to carry an umbrella to 
keep the paper dry?” 


WHAT A RAMBLE! 

The words in italics can be re¬ 
al ranged so that they hare more 
appropriate meanings. What arc 
they ? 

\\ t l sore at wand and charmed 
off, taking lumps, snub (iced 
nose), and some mean lode. Leav¬ 
ing poems we tramped for net 
smile with fine country wives, 
through a shady scope where a 
master wolfed into the leak. 

We admired Charles clad in 
staple green, and the tall snipe, 
with pier scone. 

We passed a ream with its loaf 
and heard the table of a lost 
balm. 

A toast slunk under the owl 
hedge and a sly dread dis¬ 
appeared.. 

Now, tried, we made for home, 
with the sun in the stew, sounds 
of a distant groan, and a bran 
low’s eerie cry. 
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Barrel of fun 



Young Michael takes a good view 
of life from a barrel at tlie Kent 
County Council Residential Nursery. 
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LEFT AND RIGHT 

Look at these two panels. On the left arc six objects. Except for an 
extra first letter, each one is spelt exactly like another object on the 
right ; for example Bowl, owl. Can you name the other five pairs ? 

Answer in column 5 



BEDTIME TALE 

ROYER DELIVERS THE GOODS 


CHOOSE YOUR FRUIT 

\ 

This sounds like two. 

Every day has one. 

A prince from Holland bore this 
name. 

A kind of small shot. 

You do this to rose bushes. 

A tree and another common fruit 
combined. 

Answer in column 5 

AUTUMN TIME 
(^lusters of nuts from the hazels 
are hanging. 

The swallows have started their 
long southern flight; 

White satin-topped mushrooms 
• appear in the meadows. 

And fallen horse chestnuts gleam 
glossy and bright. 

The cobwebs are spangled with 
dew-drops each morning. 

While hedgerows are tinted with 
red, gold, and brown. 

Birds, squirrels, and wood-mice 
repair to the coppice, 

For acorns and nuts which the 
wind has blown down. 

Gay butterflies flutter round' 
Michaelmas Daisies. 

And long strands of gossamer 
float through the air; 

Dame Nature has put on the 
mantle of autumn,’ 

Its colour and beauty abound 
everywhere. 

SQUEAK 

D'» you hear about the man 
who went out five times to oil 
the front gate? It was only then 
that he discovered it was young 
Johnny practising on his violin. 


SPOT THE_ 

moss humble-bee as it stumbles, 
half flying, half crawling, about 
some secluded bank. It is smaller 
than the common humble-bee and 
is banded 
with pale, 
y e 11 o w ish - 
brown rings. 
The domed 
nest of moss 
which he seeks will contain^ a 
number of ovals resembling eggs. 
They are actually 'cocoons made 
by the bee-grubs in which to 
spend their chrysalis state. 

In some ovals the top of the 
cocoon is missing, showing that 
the chrysalis has changed into a 
bee and departed. Empty cocoons 
are sometimes used for storing 
pollen. 

BAD ALL ROUND 

Teacher: “Brown, I gave you 
one hundred lines to write 
out for your bad behaviour. Why 
is it you’ve only written eighty- 
seven lines?” 

Brown; “My arithmetic is 
pretty bad, too, sir.” 

ANSWER TO WORD QUIZ 

In, 2 b, 3 b, 4 c, 5 a 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Who lisps these ? Shoemaker, bricklayer's 
labourer, artist, LAST WEEK'S ANSWER 
surgeon,auctioneer, 
surveyor 

Left and right, 

Dice, ice; wheel, 
lied ; spear, pear ; 
pram, ram ; cone, 
one 

Choose your fruit. 

Pear, date, orange, 
grape, prune, 
pineapple , 
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